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LETTERS 


Have Gun, Will Trouble 


Dan Baum’s account of his experi- 
ence in the world of concealed weap- 
ons [“Happiness Is a Worn Gun,” Re- 
port, August] might have been 
subtitled, “Confessions of an armed 
white man.” For all his insight, Baum 
never stops to think how his skin 
color might influence his outlook. 
Why do the predominantly non- 
white electorates of Chicago and 
Washington, D.C., support strict gun 
legislation? Perhaps they have dis- 
tinct reasons to feel safer when not 
armed. Assuming that a person of 
color could duplicate Baum’s ease in 
acquiring permits and guns, what are 
the chances that he would be wel- 
comed into the “gun culture” and 
congratulated for carrying a con- 
cealed weapon? For that matter, what 
are the chances that police officers 
like the one in Oakland who shot 
Oscar Grant in the back last year 
would be successfully prosecuted if 
their victims were armed black men? 


Gaylin West 


San Francisco 


Harper’s Magazine welcomes reader response. 
Please address mail to Letters, Harper’s 
Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10012, or email us at letters@harpers.org. 
Short letters are more likely to be published, and 
all letters are subject to editing. Volume pre- 
cludes individual acknowledgment. 


Dan Baum notes that weapon 
carriers spend time in a heightened 
state of awareness, “Condition Yel- 
low,” described by him as entailing 
constant anxiety and preparedness 
for attack. Every situation and per- 
son is evaluated in terms of poten- 
tial threat. This amounts to no 
more than cultivated paranoia, as 
illustrated by the concealed-carry 
community’s irrational fears, such 
as the worry that crime is “out of 
control” (in spite of a decade-long 
decline in violent crime in the 
United States), or that foreigners or 
factions of the government con- 
spire against them. 

There are many ways to achieve a 
heightened awareness without the 
cost of paranoia, but most of them 
require practice and can’t be bought. 
Nor do they give practitioners the 
giddy sense of being the hero of their 
“own little movie.” Instead, they 
make us think about and relate to 
other people. 


Alexander Gill 
Ottawa 


I wonder whether the basic para- 
noia of gun culture, tinged as it is 
with bitterness, isn’t just another 
result of sending so many people to 
so many wars for so many decades. 


After all, military training and ex- 
perience naturally foster the feeling 
of being targeted by an unseen en- 
emy. Not every gun owner is a vet- 
eran, and not every veteran is a 
gun owner—lI’m a veteran who 
does not own a gun—but the cor- 
relation must be strong. 

Despite the negative connota- 
tions that “Condition White” has 
among gun owners, Im glad that 
Dan Baum has decided to return 
to us dreamers. “Condition Yel- 
low,” the continual state of alert- 
ness to danger, is the right pose for 
the battlefield but not for a happy 
and fulfilling life. “Condition 
White” is the real stuff of civiliza- 
tion; isn’t that what we should be 
shooting for? 


Jeffrey Hobbs 
Springfield, Ill. 


According to Dan Baum, there are 
five reasons not to wear a gun. As a 
clinical psychologist, I quickly saw a 
sixth: people who are prone to de- 
pression should not have easy access 
to guns, much less carry them. 

Depression arrives quickly and 
quietly, with seemingly little rea- 
son. A law-abiding citizen, even 
one who has taken a quality gun 
class, may find herself thrust into a 
depression—with the concomitant 
phases of hopelessness and suicidal 
thinking—while still carrying her 
handgun in her purse every day. 

Another common mental-health 
diagnosis that shouldn’t go hand 
in hand with gun-carrying is 
attention-deficit hyperactivity disor- 
der, whose signature symptom is 
impulse-control problems. A sur- 
prising number of adults are discov- 
ering they’ve had this disorder for 
years without knowing it. The con- 
ditions of the mind are not as black 
and white as the rules and laws 
taught in gun classes. 


Suzita Cochran 
Boulder, Colo. 


Dan Baum responds: 

I learned long ago not to specu- 
late in print about how the world 
would look to me if I were black, 
but the gun-rights movement is full 


of black activists, many of whom 
take the view that black support of 
gun control is misguided to the 
point of wacky, given all the vio- 
lence wreaked on African Ameri- 
cans in the past and present. Otis 
McDonald, who filed and lent his 
name to the landmark lawsuit that 
struck down Chicago’s handgun 
ban, is African American and 
wants very much to carry a gun, so 
black support of gun control may 
not be as monolithic as it seems. 
As for the victims of police shoot- 
ings, it’s a fair question. But had 
Oscar Grant been legally armed 
with a carry permit in his wallet, 
the shooting would have been just 
as unjustified and the verdict might 
well have been the same. All that 
said, it’s a valid point that my ex- 
perience carrying a gun—especially 
carrying openly—probably would 
feel very different if I were black. 
As it is, I am what I am. 

Mr. Gill exaggerates when he de- 
scribes “Condition Yellow” as con- 
stant anxiety and preparedness for 
attack. As I made clear in my arti- 
cle, it’s little different from the state 
we’re encouraged to be in while 
driving—being aware of, and taking 
an interest in, our surroundings— 
which nobody argues makes drivers 
paranoid. But he is right that one 
can achieve “Condition Yellow” 
without carrying a gun, and he’s on 
to something important with his 
observation that a gun distorts and 
even obviates all kinds of social in- 
teraction. It’s something I notice all 
the time when interviewing both 
hard-core gunnies and hard-core 
anti-gunnies; despite my attempts to 
talk about deeper social phenomena, 
the conversation often comes back 
to the gun. 

I’m not aware of any studies of 
veterans’ attitudes about carrying 
guns, but since 9/11 we have all 
been urged to think of ourselves as 
being on the battlefield, which may 
help explain the substantial in- 
crease in gun sales and carry- 
permit applications over the past 
decade. “Condition White” is in- 
deed the stuff of civilization, but 
there’s nothing wrong with encour- 
aging people to be aware of their 
surroundings and take more re- 
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sponsibility for their own safety, 
armed or not. I hope you’re not in 
“Condition White,” for example, 
when behind the wheel. 

I should indeed have included 
delicate mental health as a defi- 
nite reason not to have a gun 
around. I apologize for the omis- 
sion. Likewise, I erred in stating 
that in 1987 Florida ordered police 
chiefs to issue permits to qualified 
adults. In fact, the state took re- 
sponsibility for carry permits away 
from local law enforcement and 
gave it to its secretary of state, 
who later passed the authority to 
the state Department of Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Services. 


Tea Bag to Fail 


Ken Silverstein characterizes Ari- 
zona legislators as “dimwits, racists, 
and cranks.” [“Tea Party in the So- 
nora,” Letter, July] Experience sug- 
gests that Arizona lawmakers are, in- 
deed, racists and cranks. However, as 
“dimwits” go, they may prove rather 
sly. Arizona gutted its education sys- 
tem, sold its Supreme Court building, 
fired its tax collectors, and created a 
multibillion-dollar deficit, all while 
cutting income and property taxes. 
Certainly disaster must ensue? 

But Arizona’s state legislature 
watched, along with the rest of us, the 
collapse and subsequent federal bail- 
out of America’s banks. Who could 
blame them for drawing certain paral- 
lels? Governor Brewer and her allies 
may calculate that the federal govern- 
ment will not let Arizona implode 
without attempting a rescue at tax- 
payers’ expense. When trouble strikes 
home, big government appeals to 
even the most hardened conservative. 


Mark Cuoccio 
Albuquerque 


The Fan in the Mirror 


Tom Bissell describes Tommy Wi- 
seau’s awful movie The Room [“Cinema 
Crudité,” Criticism, August] as a mir- 
ror reflecting “the Wiseauian parts of 
ourselves . . . that are selfish and con- 
trolling, that crave attention at any 
cost, that imagine ourselves as superla- 
tively gifted.” Yet the Wiseau who 
emerges in Bissell’s interview is delu- 
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sional not just about his film’s quality 
but about why it has succeeded. 

The audiences at cult screenings 
of Wiseau’s picture are the ones re- 
sponsible for encouraging someone 
so artistically myopic (and perhaps 
even, given Bissell’s description of a 
badly drunk Wiseau at a screening, 
self-destructive). The article’s last 
line—‘*We were laughing because 
we were not him, and because we 
were”—is disingenuous. 

A parade of super self-conscious, 
pseudo-critical postmodern viewers 
is paying to snicker at an utterly un- 
self-aware, premodern movie whose 
maker is oblivious to being the joke. 
Audiences laugh at Wiseau as they 
do the reality-show competitor who 
keeps going despite the boos. They 
can feel charitably supportive in 
their pity and still get laughs out of 
something so incredibly artless, 
knowing they would never make 
such a thing themselves. It’s the 
shrugging heartlessness of these 
viewers that the crude success of The 
Room truly reflects. 


Brian Gibson 
Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia 


The Sweet Cheat Gone 


With regard to your item on 
female-genital-scented perfume [“La 
Petite Snort,” Readings, August], 
the product is neither new nor high- 
tech. In the mid-Seventies a Beverly 
Hills scent and flavor consultant de- 
veloped such a product for an Okla- 
homa oilman, a devout Christian 
and faithful husband who nonethe- 
less wanted to carry the whiff of fe- 
male sex, like other rich men he had 
met on business trips. The same 
consultant later sold this scent to an 
enterpreneur who made it an ingre- 
dient of “Afternoon Delight,” a 
female-flavored chewing gum that 
came packaged in a black wrapper 
with a gold reclining female nude. 
An initial production run was made 
but didn’t sell. Incidentally, no FDA 
permit was required, since the prod- 
uct consisted of 100 percent all- 
natural cheeses. 


I. I. Butler 
Berkeley, Calif. 


NOTEBOOK 


Exposition: a type of nineteenth-century 
madness. 

—Gustave Flaubert, 

Dictionnaire des idées recues 


I. April, on the third day of the soft 
opening of the 2010 World Expo in 
Shanghai (theme: “Better City, Better 
Life”), officials held a press conference. 
They trucked journalists in on lime- 
green Expo buses, delivering the group 
to a building near the fairground’s 
many-chambered heart. Desks were set 
up for us, all facing a series of live video 
projections of the Expo grounds. The 
supertitle atop each screen identified 
SCENES FROM THE MEGA-EYE. The job of 
running the press conference and 
keeping us happy fell to a man named 
Xu Wei, the Expo's natty yet slightly 
haggard Minister of Propaganda. He 
offered to answer questions on Expo 
services, most of which concerned 
complaints about Internet access. 
“That’s why we have soft openings,” 
Xu told the grumbling crowd. “To 
learn from our early mistakes.” Louisa 
Lim, an NPR reporter sitting next to 
me, shuffled papers and pulled two 
printouts from a plastic sleeve, one of 
Gumby and the other of a squat blue 
Play-Doh biped with thick legs and a 
cowlick giving a thumbs-up. This was 
Haibao, the Shanghai Expo’s Mascot: 
soft power in a cute blue package. 
Haibao, whose name means “sea- 
treasure,” has been leading the cam- 
paign to promote the Expo since 2007. 
According to the World Expo website, 
he is “a baby creature from the sea who 


Lauren Hilgers lives in Shanghai. 


The World, Shanghaied 


By Lauren Hilgers 


has magical powers to become a robot.” 
Below the many statues of Haibao re- 
cently erected in Shanghai, plaques 
feature an English caption: “It is created 
in the image of humanity and expresses 
our capacity to create wonderful lives 
and enjoy the fruits of our work.” It also 
looks an awful lot like Gumby. 

When Xu finally acknowledged her, 
Lim held up her two printouts. “Have 
you looked into the similarities be- 
tween these?” she asked. With a great 
screeching of chairs, all the Chinese 
journalists in the room ran for her. 
Those who had nodded off started 
shouting: “What media are you from?” 
“Hold up the photos!” “Who are you?” 
Back in the crowd, someone hollered, 
“Who is Gumby?” Farther back: “Did 
you make Gumby?” “Are you Gumby?” 
Lim tried to escape but the rugby scrum 
followed, from one end of the room to 
the other. The portraits of Gumby and 
Haibao lay trampled on the floor. 

The next day Gumby showed up in 
newspapers across the nation. “No one 
expected the female news reporter to 
shout accusations,” reported one Chi- 
nese TV anchor. Chinese bloggers sus- 
pected that reruns of Growing Pains, 
which regularly features a Gumby doll, 
were at fault. Xu Wei’s original answer 
also made the news: “If anyone felt 
their copyright had been violated, 

they would have sued us 


by now.” 
I the history of World’s Fairs, none 
before Shanghai has been quite so 
large or international. More than 200 
exhibitors have assembled on the 
banks of the Huangpu River, repre- 
senting a selection of foreign and Chi- 


nese corporations and nearly all the 
nations in the world. Seventy million 
visitors are expected to attend the six- 
month event by the time the gates 
close in November. Never mind that 
the World’s Fair faded from the con- 
sciousness of the West decades ago; 
China has spent on the Expo nearly 
twice as much as it did on the Beijing 
Olympics. City officials have done 
their best to re-create the hoopla of 
history’s most iconic World’s Fairs, and, 
along with excitement, they have in- 
vited the chaos that has marked the 
event since the Crystal Palace went up 
in London’s Hyde Park. 

The first World’s Fair, the 1851 
Great Exhibition, was championed by 
Queen Victoria’s popularly unloved 
German husband, Prince Albert, who 
felt that Britain was lacking in both 
education and appreciation for the 
arts. He was not the first to have the 
idea—France had been holding na- 
tional fairs since 1798, claiming that 
the events were “dealing a deadly blow 
to English industry.” 

Albert’s plans for the fair were widely 
disparaged. British companies feared an 
open exhibition would draw foreign 
copycats eager to steal their ideas, and 
the populace balked at plans to fund the 
public event with private money. It took 
a mammoth effort to bring it about. 

But once the gates opened, the fair— 
advertised as a mini-utopia, a ruler by 
which to measure mankind’s develop- 
ment and a place to see (and purchase) 
really cool stuff—attracted enormous 
crowds. All classes of people mingled, 
checking out a leech-based barometer, 
model houses, and a gigantic lump of 
coal. Subscription clubs were started 
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across the country, requiring members 
to put away a small amount of money 
each week, like pilgrims, for their even- 
tual trip to the fair. The queen some- 
times roamed the grounds unattended. 
“We are living at a period of most won- 
derful transition,” said Albert, during a 
pre-exhibition meeting at London’s 
Mansion House, “which tends rapidly 
to accomplish that great end—to which 
all history points—the realization of the 
unity of mankind.” 

The success of the London fair was 
taken as a challenge. France held its first 
international expo in 1855, pointedly 
adding a section focusing on the arts. In 
1853 New York City held a small and 
relatively unsuccessful fair, convenient- 
ly skipped in most histories, in which 
they attempted a copy of the Crystal 
Palace; Philadelphia’s is generally re- 
membered as America’s first World’s 
Fair, scheduled to coincide with the 
country’s centenary. Congress called 
the event “an exhibition of the natural 
resources of the country and their de- 
velopment, and of its progress in those 
arts which benefit mankind in com- 
parison with those of older nations.” 

Not everyone over the years has 
been thrilled with the Enlightenment 
rationality of World’s Fairs, which or 
ganize the universe according to the 
ideals of industrialization. An early 
critic, Dostoyevsky’s underground man 
derided London’s Crystal Palace for its 
soul-crushing utopianism. “You believe 
in a palace of crystal that can never be 
destroyed—a palace at which one will 
not be able to put out one’s tongue or 
make a long nose on the sly,” he com- 
plains. Indeed, as the Fair’s themes 
evolved in the twentieth century, free 
will does seem to have yielded to, in a 
Chinese phrase, kexue fazhan, “scien- 
tific development.” Technological 
progress was thrilling at the early fairs, 
where many people first experienced 
electricity, the telephone, or, at St. 
Louis, iced tea. Industrialization and 
the space race may be things of the 
past in the West, but in China facto- 
ries are still changing lives and space 
walks are important television events. 
China’s government still has an inter- 
est in suggesting a logic to all this up- 
heaval. As the Shanghai Expo’s chair- 
man, Hong Hao, put it in an interview 
with the Wall Street Journal, “I think 
the key is now to solve the problems 
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that have been brought about by de- 
velopment through development. The 
priority is development.” If the Olym- 
pics were China’s chance to present 
itself to the world, then the Expo is the 
inverse: this is China’s chance to 

show the world to China, 

on its own terms. 
M, first day out after the official 
launch, I hoped to visit the North Ko- 
rean pavilion, a gray concrete box with 
a giant DPRK flag on one side and, on 
another, a giant photo of fluffy clouds. 
It was closed. I looked next door at 
Iran, a few yards away in what people 
had taken to calling “Axis of Evil 
Square,” but Iran had what I consid- 
ered at the time a long line to get in, so 
I headed to the Maldives. 

The Maldives pavilion was mis- 
placed in a little ghetto of Central 
Asian countries, small one-room affairs 
clustered together as an afterthought. 
Inside the Maldives there was a bank 
of sand that looked suspiciously like 
kitty litter, surrounded by a bunch of 
blue bathroom tiles on the floor. Some 
travel brochures were taped to a table. 
If this is what millions of Chinese will 
remember about the Maldives, they will 
come away from Mongolia thinking 
about a cashmere shop, a giant plaster 
dinosaur egg, yogurt, hard liquor, and 
some cans of Russian bean soup. Kyr- 
gyzstan is an authentic-smelling yurt 
and a video of attractive models in 
colorful clothing. 

Having breezed through the little 
countries, I decided that if any nation 
could keep alive the Expo’s vaunted 
lineage of futuristic doodads, it would 
be Japan. Apparently, future Japan will 
be all about Chinese spectators fighting 
with Japanese ushers in pink fanny 
packs. It will also be about sewage- 
treatment plants and tricked-out one- 
person pod cars for people who seem 
like they'd be fine walking. 

The Japan pavilion’s most impres- 
sive technology was the crafty obscur- 
ing of incredibly long lines. The wait 
at first looked reasonable—maybe fif- 
teen minutes—and ended up taking 
two hours. People kept cutting in front 
of me whenever the line wrapped back 
on itself. I was an utter failure at this 
game of Chinese lines: I tried stretch- 
ing my arms out to grab the railings 
on each side, but somehow the cheat- 


ers still got by; to create a diversion, 
one person poked me in the face with 
an umbrella. 

Inside at last, I was rewarded with a 
video presentation recounting the story 
of the crested ibis, an endangered wa- 
terfowl with white plumage and a beak 
resembling a letter opener that had 
been re-introduced to Japan through a 
joint Chinese-Japanese research proj- 
ect. In the video, people drove their 
pods along little roads in the woods and 
went off-roading in meadows. They 
made phone calls from their pods to say 
they'd spotted birds. The video con- 
cluded with a performance by a violin- 
playing robot. The pavilion’s final stop 
had two Chinese opera performers in 
pods, trying their best to look comfort- 
able while coordinating the pods in a 
dance. They then sang about the crest- 
ed ibis. 

The next day I visited the U.K. 
pavilion, a bristling sphere of acrylic 
rods with plant seeds embedded in the 
base of each rod; according to a pavil- 
ion staffer, the “Seed Cathedral” 
evokes the circle of life, the power of 
creativity, and everything else that is 
good in the world. The Brits had a 
rough start. Fairgoers angry about the 
long lines at the soft launch started 
scaling walls and throwing rocks, fo- 
cusing their frustration on the “Dan- 
delion,” as they called it, whose inte- 
rior consists of one small room, all 
rods and seeds. “People keep asking 
me where the queen is,” the usher said. 
“Where are the tea and cakes, and 
where are the men in tall hats?” 

Five minutes southwest lay Tanzania, 
which, for a small pavilion whose main 
attraction was a life-size model of a gi- 
raffe, proved oddly popular. The com- 
memorative-passport stamping line 
spilled out of the pavilion, stretching all 
the way to Malawi. Moses, a Tanzanian 
studying in China, had volunteered to 
man the stamp. Hed arrived in China 
five years ago, speaking no Chinese, on 
a scholarship to Dalian University. 

“People love the giraffe,” Moses said. 
“One guy came up and he asked, ‘How 
does it eat?” Then he picked up a bottle 
of water and said, ‘Does it drink 

like this?’ I said, ‘No, man, 


I that thing has hooves.” 


met with Jose Villarreal, com- 
missioner-general of the U.S. delega- 


tion, in his office inside the U.S. pa- 
vilion, which is notable mostly for 
being incredibly drab and boring, 
flanked by a Burger King and a KFC 
(which, unlike the other Shanghai 
KFCs, does not offer a “Thick and 
Spicy Beef Pentagon”). Given the 
current state of world markets, Vil- 
larreal told me, it would have been 
inappropriate to build something 
whimsical and eye-catching. 

“People say it looks like a mall,” he 
said. “That’s garbage.” He preferred 
to consider the pavilion from above; 
from the air, someone once told him, 
it looks like a catamaran. From be- 
low, it looked a little like an eagle, or 
so Villarreal liked to think. He defied 
anyone who saw in it a resemblance 
to a multiplex to produce photo- 
graphic evidence. | definitely thought 
it looked like a multiplex, a multiplex 
emblazoned with corporate logos; a 
friend of mine called it the NAS- 
CAR pavilion. 

Still, day after day the crowds 
came, drawn by brand recognition 
alone. Usually the line was so long 
that Brazil took to bringing out a 
loudspeaker and encouraging the 
U.S. queue to defect. “You will wait a 
thousand hours!” 

The mere existence of a U.S. pa- 
vilion is miraculous, considering how 
little attention Americans have given 
the World Expo. Our membership in 
the Bureau of International Exposi- 
tions lapsed in 2002, when we refused 
to pay our dues. The last fair held in 
the United States (1984, New Or 
leans) was the only expo ever to go 
bankrupt. The federal government 
had to intervene. U.S. law now for- 
bids government spending on pavil- 
ions, so it is hardly surprising that 
America’s Expo presence was very 
nearly a bust. Plans fell so far behind 
schedule that a Canadian architect 
had to be called in. 

Nevertheless, Villarreal, a San 
Antonio lawyer, was thrilled to be 
in Shanghai. “The Expo is the great- 
est show on earth right now,” he 
said, adding that he considered it 
“political malpractice” not to visit 
China in this day and age. He had 
insisted the U.S. pavilion stock straw 
cowboy hats in a range of colors. 
“We had a week’s supply,” he said. 
“They sold out in a few hours!” 


When Hu Jintao visited, Villarreal 
gave hima giant belt buckle. “This,” 
he said, “is public diplo- 
macy at its best.” 
í Å rer weeks of brushing past the 
German pavilion, watching crowds 
wrestle with the military police, I fi- 
nally got in on someone else’s VIP pass. 
Rumor was, Germany really had a 
handle on how to expo. 

The Germans named their pavilion, 
in Chinese, “Harmonious City,” which 
sounds oddly similar to the slogan 
“Harmonious Society.” (In China, get- 
ting “harmonized” is a euphemism for 
having your blog post mysteriously dis- 
appear or your art exhibit shut down.) 
George Trow called the World’s Fair 
“the loneliest place in the world,” but 
he never saw the happy, disharmonized 
mess inside the German pavilion or the 
British Elvises coiffed in repurposed 
floor carpeting and singing glory, hal- 
lelujah from the rooftops. 

The German pavilion was filled with 
sustainable consumer goods, and there 
was a blacklight chamber with aggres- 
sive techno music, but the main attrac- 
tion was a circular room with what ev- 
eryone called the Germans’ “technology 
ball” hanging in the middle. People filed 
in along the walls. Two performers 
popped out. “Welcome to the Harmoni- 
ous City,” one of them said, in Chinese. 
“This sphere will show you what you can 
do with your energy.” The gigantic ball, 
covered in LED screens, started chang- 
ing colors. “Look!” he cried. “It’s chaaang- 
ing.” Apparently the ball responds to 
noise. “Look! It’s a bus!” said the per- 
former. “The bus is following me!” 

At first the bus was not a hit. Then 
the performers invited the audience to 
yell. And after five hours in line, yell 
they did, hollering so loud the ball start- 
ed swinging back and forth, changing 
colors. The performers hopped on scoot- 
ers and wheeled around, and the ball 
began to follow them. People were 
screaming and banging on the metal 
netting in front of them, and under that 
spinning technology ball, in that over- 
crowded, superheated thunderdome, the 
banter began to sound meaningful. 
“What do you dream of?” they asked. 
“What is your harmonious city like?” 
“Harmonious city,” bellowed one of the 


scooting performers as he went whizzing 
by. “It’s. In. Your. Mind!” m 
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Hear the buzz? 


Its about the 
new Electric Rabbit. 


The display screen shows how 
many corks you can pull before 
re-charging. The compact design 
is up to 3 inches shorter than other 
electric corkscrews. The recessed 
spiral fits neatly over a wine bottle. 
The Electric Rabbit has plenty to be 
abuzz about. 


Where To Go Electric Rabbit Hunting: 
Crate & Barrel, Macy's, Dillard’s, 
Sur La Table, Chef’s Catalog, 
Spec’s, Kitchen Kapers, Bevmo! 


metrekane 


metrokane.com 
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Total number of pages in the financial reform bill enacted by Congress in July : 848 
Number of pages in the bills that created Social Security and the Federal Trade Commission, respectively : 29, 8 
Percentage of this year’s federal budget deficit attributable to Bush-era tax cuts and the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan : 38 
Net change in the amount of money kept in U.S. stock-based mutual funds since 2007 : —$249,400,000,000 
Percentage of all revenue earned by S&P 500 companies last year that came from outside the United States : 47 
Percentage of all U.S. railway freight cars that are currently in storage : 23 
Percentage of municipal workers in Maywood, California, who were laid off in July : 100 
Date on which the Oakland Police stopped responding to burglaries not in progress due to a budget shortfall : 8/2/10 
Chance that a U.S. worker plans to change jobs when the recession ends : 1 in 3 
Date that United Farm Workers began “Take Our Jobs,” a campaign asking legal U.S. residents to work as farm laborers : 6/24/10 
Number so far who have been willing to do so : 14 
Percentage of Oklahoma’s population that is Muslim : 0.81 
Date on which its state legislature approved a referendum to ban judges from using shari’ah law in their decisions : 5/24/10 
Date on which an evangelical Christian congregation in Gainesville, Florida, scheduled a Koran burning at its church : 9/11/10 
Percentage of Afghans in a July survey who said they believed NATO forces were in Afghanistan to rebuild the country : 1 
Percentage who said NATO was there to destroy Islam : 9 
Number of Aerial Achievement Medals awarded by the Air Force to drone operators since January 2009 : 3,497 
Number awarded to pilots of manned aircraft during that time : 1,408 
Minimum number of people prosecuted so far by the Obama Administration for leaking classified documents : 4 
Number prosecuted under the Bush Administration : 0 
Number of instances in which the New York Times characterized the practice of waterboarding as torture before 2004 : 44 
Number of times that it has since then : 2 
Estimated number of “behavior detection officers” employed in U.S. airports to spot potentially dangerous travelers : 3,000 
Percentage of the officers’ 266,000 referrals since 2006 that led to arrests 0.7 
Chance that an American adult is either incarcerated, on probation, or on parole : 1 in 31 
Chances that a Chinese criminal prosecution will result in a guilty verdict : 9 in 10 
Number of the world’s ten largest banks that were Chinese-owned in 2000 and 2010, respectively : 0, 4 
Date on which the Xinglong Big Family Mall in Shenyang, China, opened a “venting store” for women : 3/8/10 
Minimum amount a woman must spend in the mall to enter the store and destroy household furniture and electronics : $6 
Percentage change in sales of birth control for women in the United States since 2007 : +13 
Chance that a Briton who has sent a sexually explicit text message has sent one to the wrong person : 1 in 5 
Price of a lingerie calendar produced by the Czech Public Affairs Party featuring twelve female members of parliament : $20.73 
Percentage of Americans who say they would have cosmetic surgery if they could afford it : 69 
Percentage increase in the number of U.S. buttock-augmentation surgeries performed since 2008 : 37 
Inches by which the average width of a seat in a U.S. performing-arts theater has increased since 1990 : 1 
Percentage change since 2008 in the number of Americans who say they exercise regularly : +6 
Percentage change in the number who are obese : 0 
Number of different Halloween costumes a San Diego company markets for sale as “sassy & sexy” : 51 
Date on which a Dutch porn star pledged to “give a BJ” to her Twitter followers if the Netherlands won the World Cup : 6/28/10 
Number of people who signed up to follow her between then and the World Cup final : 105,269 


Figures cited are the latest available as of August 2010. Sources are listed on page 74. 
“Harper’s Index” is a registered trademark. 
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[Essay] 


SPEAK, MONEY 


By Roger D. Hodge, from The Mendacity of Hope: 
Barack Obama and the Betrayal of American 
Liberalism, out this month from HarperCollins. 
Hodge is the former editor of Harper’s Magazine. 


A. we prepare yet another round of offer- 


ings to the demigods of America’s political re- 
ligion, we would do well to remind ourselves 
of what our electoral votives truly signify. Ide- 
ally, our ballots purport to be expressions of 
political will, which we hope and pray will be 
translated into legislative and executive action 
by our pretended representatives. Through 
hard and painful struggles, against daunting 
odds, our forebears and elders fought so long 
for voting rights—for unpropertied men, for 
women, for blacks—that we may perhaps be 
forgiven the error of thinking that casting a 
ballot is the perfection of civic virtue, the ul- 
timate and sovereign duty of the citizen-ruler. 
Alas, the agony of citizenship is never ending; 
voting is the beginning of civic virtue, not its 
end, and as suffrage has expanded so has its 
value been steadily debased. The locus of real 
power is elsewhere. Wealth and property qual- 
ifications, poll taxes, and the like are very far 
from being historical curiosities; they have 
simply mutated. Campaign contributions and 
other forms of political spending have as- 
sumed that old exclusionary function, and 
only those who can afford to pay are able truly 


to manifest their political will. Voters still 
“matter,” of course, but only as raw material to 
be shaped by the actual form of political influ- 
ence—money—which molds the body politic 
by realizing itself in the ductile mass of com- 
mon voters. 

The Atlantic republican tradition that in- 
formed the minds of our founding generation 
had a name for this state of affairs: corruption, 
a term that suggested far more than mere brib- 
ery. Corruption, in its institutional sense, de- 
notes the degeneration of republican forms of 
government into despotism, and typically 
comes about when the private ends of a nar- 
row faction of citizens succeed in capturing 
the engines of government; its prevention was 
one of the primary concerns of the framers of 
the Constitution. Citizens, like states, are sus- 
ceptible to the disease of corruption, and in 
the classical republican understanding a cor- 
rupt citizenry is one that has allowed its pri- 
vate and narrow personal interests to trump 
those of the general public. The radicalism of 
the American revision of republicanism con- 
sisted in founding a state on the premise that 
the public interest might be served by the 
assertion of private interest, and that a large, 
well-regulated republic might withstand cor 
ruption by absorbing the manifold competing 
interests of a large and diverse population. 
Most republicans throughout history have 
viewed history through a tragic lens; the life 
cycle of republics—their degeneration into 
anarchy, oligarchy, or monarchy—was thought 
to be inescapable. James Madison, in particu- 
lar, sought to escape that tragic cycle. His 
principles were sound, his institutional 
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design was brilliant, and yet he failed. Perhaps 
the time has come for us to reckon 


T with that tragedy. 
he corruption of our institutions manifests 


itself in a variety of ways, but in none so dramatic 
as the imbalance of national wealth, which in re- 
cent decades has shattered records formerly set in 
the late 1920s. Although it is often claimed that 
the gap between rich and poor began decisively 
to widen in the late 1970s, as if to absolve Ronald 
Reagan for what his followers no doubt count as 
his primary accomplishment, the total share of 
income of the wealthiest 10 percent of American 
families was well within the postwar norm until 
1982, when Reagan’s policies began a massive, 
decades-long transfer of national wealth to the 
rich. Under Bill Clinton, who shamelessly appro- 
priated the Reaganite agenda, the transfer was 
even more dramatic, as the top 10 percent cap- 
tured an ever growing share of national income. 
The trend continued under George W. Bush, and 
by 2007 the wealthiest 10 percent of Americans 
(families earning more than $109,630) were tak- 
ing in 50 percent of the national income. In 1980 
the top 1 percent of Americans received 10 per 
cent of the national income; by 2007 the super 
rich (those with income above $398,900) had in- 
creased their share to 23.5 percent. The average 
increase in real income for the bottom 99 per 
cent of American families between 1973 and 
2006 was a mere 8.5 percent, whereas the richest 
1 percent saw a 190 percent rise in real income. 
Such a distortion of the nation’s balance of 
wealth did not come about by accident; it was the 
result of a long series of policy decisions—about 
industry and trade, taxation and military spend- 
ing, by flesh-and-blood humans sitting in con- 
crete-and-steel buildings—that were bought and 
paid for by the less than 1 percent of Americans 
who participate in our capitalist democracy by 
contributing at least $200 to political campaigns. 
Gross inequalities in wealth not only create a 
perverse feedback loop in which the interests of 
the wealthy and the centers of power in govern- 
ment recede ever further from those of the gen- 
eral public; such inequality also distorts the polit- 
ical psychology of voters. Some of the best recent 
empirical work in political science has shown 
that most Americans attempt to vote in accor 
dance with their economic interests, rather than 
by the dictates of ephemeral antagonisms over 
God, gays, or guns. Unfortunately, economic 
improvements for the vast majority of Americans 
over the past three decades have been so margin- 
al that they are easily overshadowed by cynical 
manipulations of the political business cycle, the 
timing of economic expansions with election 
years, and by the strange fact that lower-income 
voters are more sensitive, in terms of voting be- 
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havior, to income growth among the wealthy 

than they are to their own economic well-being. 
Since the early 1980s, the Democratic Party 
has largely abandoned its commitment to policies 
that serve the material interests of most Ameri- 
cans and has joined the Republican Party in a 
shameless competition for the patronage of large 
corporations and the superrich. Add to these 
complexities the proven power of campaign 
spending to influence election outcomes (Larry 
Bartels has calculated that each additional dollar 
spent per voter by a candidate increases the prob- 
ability of a given undecided voter’s support by 
almost four percentage points), and it is easy to 
see that the average American has no hope of 
safeguarding his interests, whether they pertain 
to life, liberty, or happiness. We cast our empty 
ballots for one party; then, disgusted with the 
inevitable betrayals, pray for a redeemer from the 
opposing party to rescue us from politics and 
history, only to repeat the cycle once again. 
Meanwhile, most of our citizens are fully ab- 
sorbed in their personal affairs, oblivious and 
largely ignorant of the details of politics and 
governance. We are so very far from the classical 
republican ideal of ruling and being ruled, of 
exercising political agency and participating in 
the life of our commonwealth, that, incapable of 
pursuing even narrow self-interest effectively, we 
instead offer ourselves up as impotent, obsequious 
subjects, the unresisting tools of 

interests we scarcely comprehend. 


ccasionally, however, the political class ex- 
presses itself in unmistakable terms, unintention- 
ally disclosing the true nature of our political 
economy. In January, in Citizens United v. Federal 
Election Commission, the United States Supreme 
Court held that restrictions on independent cor 
porate expenditures in political campaigns are 
unconstitutional infringements on the freedom of 
speech. Much of the judicial literature on the 
subject, including Justice Anthony Kennedy’s ma- 
jority opinion in Citizens United, simply substi- 
tutes the words “speech” and “speak” for the words 
“spend” and “buy.” Corporations, according to the 
court’s majority faction, are speakers, persons who 
have constitutional rights. When they spend, 
they speak. Kennedy admits that favoritism and 
influence can result from campaign spending but 
he asserts that far from being objectionable or 
avoidable, favoritism and influence are the es- 
sence of representative politics, that it is right and 
natural that a representative should favor certain 
“voters and contributors.” Indeed, he continues, 
“it is well understood that a substantial and legiti- 
mate reason, if not the only reason, to cast a vote 
for, or to make a contribution to, one candidate 
over another is that the candidate will respond by 
producing those political outcomes the supporter 
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favors. Democracy is premised on responsiveness.” 
With admirable frankness if less than impeccable 
logic, Kennedy equates not only the act of spend- 
ing money with speech but also the act of making 
a campaign contribution with voting. The idea of 
corruption resulting from the quid pro quo of con- 
tribution for legislation troubles him not at all. 
“The appearance of influence or access, further- 
more,” he repeats, as if a lie may be converted into 
truth by mere reiteration, “will not cause the elec- 
torate to lose faith in our democracy.” 

If there were any doubts about what sort of 
government we live under, Kennedy’s opinion 
should lay them to rest. Indeed, civic virtue has 
now completed its centuries-long metamorphosis 
from the republican ideal of the free citizen-ruler 
to the degraded economic norm of the consumer 
buying on credit; virtue for us is no more than a 
spotless credit rating. Thus the terror of a credit 
crisis; it strikes at the very foundation of public 
personality. The more abstract and financialized 
our commercial expressions, the more virtuous 
they become; corporations, fictional beings of pure 
commerce, predicated on our collective fantasies, 
are now the highest expression of political art. 
Corporations are evolving under judicial legisla- 
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Filly, a painting by Mamma Andersson, was exhibited in June at David Zwirner, in New York City. 


tion into the perfect, immortal citizen-rulers of our 
capitalist democracy, a virtual republic in which 
all political speech is advertising and all real citi- 
zens are commercial fictions. 

It is a curious metaphysical doctrine, is it not? 
Corporations are artificial beings, theoretically 
immortal, which come into existence by means 
of state charters and reproduce like amoebas by 
splitting into subsidiaries; midwifed by lawyers, 
they combine in bizarre mating rituals called 
mergers; they are owned, like slaves, by share- 
holders who buy and sell their chattel daily; and 
they possess constitutional rights. Oddly, how- 
ever, our corporate citizens are denied the right 
to vote. By what logic can a corporation be 
granted personhood and the constitutional right 
to speak money, yet be denied the constitutional 
right to vote? How can our system permit these 
corporate persons to be enslaved through owner- 
ship? Does not the force of all logic and morality 
require us either to deny the personhood of cor 
porations, or to grant them the right to vote and 
to free them from slavery? If we insist on main- 
taining their status as persons, at least let us give 
ourselves the power, if they commit serious crimes 
against property, to put corporations to death. 
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Given the weird First Amendment metaphys- 
ics to which a majority of our Supreme Court 
justices subscribe, it is obvious that mere 
campaign-finance reform is a dead letter, not- 
withstanding President Obama’s pious noises 
following the Citizens United verdict. It seems 
only a matter of time and litigation before all 
limits to political expenditures are erased in 
the name of free speech; the radical doctrines 
of the Roberts Court admit no foreseeable 


[Manifesto] 


SQUAWKEYE STATE 


From the 387-plank platform of the Republican 
Party of Iowa, posted on their website this year. 


The function of law is to protect the free exer 
cise of a person’s God-given rights: life, liberty, 
and the right to property (pursuit of happiness). 

We call for the repeal of all mandatory minimum- 
wage laws. 

We call for reinstating, with proper safeguards, 
the death penalty for murderers, rapists, kid- 
nappers, and drug dealers, with a firm limit of 
twenty-four months for appeals and no intru- 
sion of federal authorities. 

We believe that claims of human-caused global 
warming are based on fraudulent, inaccurate 
information, and that legislation and policy 
based on this information are detrimental to 
the well-being of the United States. 

We believe all individuals and business owners 
have the freedom to choose the quality of air 
in their homes and establishments. 

We call for the elimination of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. 

We support the elimination of the lowa Depart- 
ment of Education and of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 

We support the abolition of the IRS. 

We call for the repeal of the Federal Reserve 
Act, eliminating the Federal Reserve, and 
we support returning to the gold and/or sil- 
ver standard. 

We believe candidates running as Republicans 
for any local or state office should be required 
to complete and return to the Republican 
Party of lowa a signed questionnaire indicat- 
ing whether the candidate agrees, disagrees, 
or is undecided about each plank of the cur- 
rent party platform. 
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limit. Even so, the Republican Party and its 
ideological lawyers in the Federalist Society 
may yet have reason to regret their determined 
advocacy on behalf of the money-equals-speech 
heresy. Obama outspent McCain two-to-one 
during the last election, and there is no reason 
to believe that all or even most corporate 
spending will ultimately be channeled to the 
party of Abraham Lincoln and Sarah Palin. On 
the contrary, Democrats are likely to benefit as 
much or more than the G.O.P., even after Ken- 
nedy, Scalia, et al. finally get their chance to 
liberate flesh-and-blood persons, especially that 
wise and judicious 1 percent who wish to make 
their money speak, from the fetters of financial 
censorship and disenfranchisement. As 
Obama’s purported reforms, in health care no 
less than in finance, have demonstrated, the 
Democrats have made certain that their 

contributors will secure enviable 

returns on their political investments. 
Cone. United is not the cause of our trou- 
bles; it merely highlights the essential character 
of our system, and for that we should be grateful. 
Nevertheless, given this judicial perversion of 
the First Amendment, our only sure remedy is 
constitutional. The Democratic Party’s lamenta- 
ble DISCLOSE Act, which this summer failed to 
muster sixty votes in the Senate, would do noth- 
ing, if passed, to curb the flow of cash and the 
further disenfranchisement of the vast majority 
of the citizenry. It is no great burden for large 
corporations and wealthy individuals to hire 
more clerks to file additional disclosure forms, 
and under current law we already know a great 
deal about who buys and sells our commodified 
rulers and their derivative legislation. Far more 
robust is the Fair Elections Now Act, which 
would establish a system of public financing of 
elections, yet even if it survived a Supreme Court 
review, such a law would fail to contain the dis- 
proportionate power of the wealthy. In an ideal 
system of public campaign financing, in which 
all political speech has been equalized by law, in 
which political advertising is banned and per- 
suasion stripped of its commercial aspect—the 
corporate businessman and the millionaire (not 
to mention the billionaire) would still stand tall- 
er than the common citizen. In fact, as the polit- 
ical theorist John P. McCormick has argued, the 
wealthy are likely to dominate any political re- 
gime that chooses its magistrates and lawmakers 
solely by means of election. 

Republican theorists have traditionally recog- 
nized the centrality of economic class in politics 
and in the design of stable republican institu- 
tions. Past republics, in antiquity and in the Re- 
naissance, were particularly concerned to con- 
tain the power of the rich and prevent them 


from dominating the institutions of government. 
Historically, it has been the insolence and domi- 
nating ambition of the wealthy that has led to 
the decline of great republics, not the revolution- 
ary or leveling fervor of the lower classes, who 
mostly wish to be left to their own devices. The 
Roman tribunes vigorously defended the rights 
and privileges of the plebs against the depreda- 
tions of the rich, and the tribunate had the pow- 
er to veto actions proposed by the Senate and to 
accuse patricians of political crimes. Florentine 
constitutional thinkers such as Niccolò Machia- 
velli and Francesco Guicciardini gave much 
thought to such questions, and a variety of de- 
vices—including lotteries and class quotas, often 
in combination with election—were considered 
and employed. No doubt these classical republi- 
cans would consider our Constitution’s silence 
on the matter of class a debilitating and perhaps 
fatal defect. 

It is perfectly legitimate for the rich to pursue 
their own interests; what is not legitimate is the 
current exclusion of all other interests from the 
reason of state. A constitutional amendment 
establishing public financing of elections would 
be an obvious and reasonable first step toward 
correcting this imbalance, as would an amend- 
ment stripping corporations of their rights as 
persons. Even better would be a convention, in 
which we might attempt to introduce new con- 
stitutional devices designed to more equitably 
distribute access to political deliberation. 

Admittedly, however, the prospects for a 
constitutional remedy appear dim. Is it possible 
that the majority of Americans whose interests 
are not being served have no political will? As 
James Madison asked long ago: Are we utterly 
without civic virtue? If so, then we are truly 
wretched. “To suppose that any form of govern- 
ment will secure liberty or happiness without 
any virtue in the people is a chimerical idea.” 

Although we have always benefited from the 
activities of public-spirited individuals, even men 
and women of great wealth who recognize that 
greed as a principle of public conduct often leads 
to perverse outcomes, the United States Consti- 
tution was emphatically not founded on the as- 
sumption that either citizens or magistrates could 
be trusted to act selflessly. If my argument can be 
taken as a call to republican virtue, it is only so 
within the modern realist framework devised by 
Madison and his colleagues in 1787, according to 
whom government is a response to humanity’s 
inherent wickedness. Men are not angels, Obama 
notwithstanding. A properly American call to 
republican virtue is not a utopian exhortation 
that our citizens cast aside their private and self 
ish interests and embark on a course of austere 
political action, with their eyes fixed on some 
transcendent public good apart from their own. 


No, what is required is that Americans take a 
stand on behalf of their selfish material interests 
and against those of the monopolies and trans- 
national corporations that have captured our 
institutions of government. The paradoxical 
character of our popular corruption is that the 
people have become slothfully selfless, too ab- 
sorbed by their ephemeral entertainments and 
petty cultural disputes to assert their self-interest 
against the plunderers who rule them. 

Surely, however, the American people have 
not become so servile that they will forever 
submit to the rule of 1 percent. Surely we are 
capable of recognizing that the perverse corpo- 
rate regime that has arisen in our country is a 
usurpation of popular government. Our Con- 
stitution unquestionably recognizes the right of 
a people to alter its mode of government; we 
have done so twenty-seven times. We may do 
so again. We may throw off these bonds and 
provide new guards for our future security. 


[Correspondence] 


DEAR CASEY 


From hundreds of letters sent to Casey Anthony, a 
twenty-four-year-old Florida woman arrested in 2008 
on charges of murdering her two-year-old daughter, 
Caylee. Florida’s state attorney’s office, which released 
the letters in June, has said that it will seek the death 
penalty in Anthony’s trial, scheduled for next year. 


My name is Leon. I’m doing a twenty-year bit 
for involuntary manslaughter, tampering with 
evidence, abduction, and abuse of a corpse. It 
sounds worse than what it really is. 


I’m Bill. Pm a member of the Illiana Paranor- 
mal Society. We are ghost hunters, and I’m an 
investigator. Well, I will tell you more later. I 
first want to know if you want a new friend. 


I don’t know if you know any Natives, but if 
you don’t I would be honored to be your first 
Native American friend! I’ve been to Miami a 
lot of times to the Seminole reservation. | be- 
lieve it’s called Hollywood. The place where 
Anna Nicole Smith died. 


I can understand what you are going through. 
My brother died when he was twenty-four, and 
things were kind of suspicious. Then my father 
wouldn’t even give me any of my brother’s ash- 
es. But the point is I feel for you. 
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I wish the media would quit being so mean to 
you. I heard where you collected skull drawings, 
and the media is like, she is evil. This is sad be- 
cause thousands of people like skulls. It does 
not mean something is wrong with them. 


I’m homeless in Florida. I take a dog (Dober- 
man) and panhandle to make you money. Prob- 
ably me and the dog will go to Orlando next 
month and hold a sign for you. Probably saying, 
CASEY DID NOT KILL HER DAUGHTER. This will 
be dangerous. Have to have the dog with me. 


My name is Sara. I’m a twenty-four-year-old 
mother of two beautiful children. I was working 
for the Postal Service for four years but recently 
got laid off due to the economy taking a crap. I 
am engaged, have been since ’05. I kept setting 
the date and then not following through be- 
cause of my old work schedule. Now I guess I 
have the time. Ha-ha. 


I am sure you get a lot of mail from many dif 
frent types of people. I am deffnantly diffrent. I 
am 31 years old. I have 3 children, 2 alive and 
one past. My oldest past away 12 years ago. I am 
still not over it. She died of crib death at the 
age 3 months. Unfortionantly I never finished 
high school. I can not spell very well. So please 
bear with me. My heart gose out to you. Not 
only as a greaving mother. As somebody who 
has been fucked by the Florida cops. 


I wanted to write and tell you, you did great in 
court. You held your head up and smiled. What 
do you use on your hair to make it so shiny? It’s 
beautiful. Mine looks like shit. 


I'd like to ask you a general question. I’m 
kind of quiet and reserved, but Id like to be- 
come more outgoing, and I’ve noticed as your 
case is going on that youre pretty outgoing 
and liked to go out and have fun at parties 
and stuff. I know most people say that wasn’t 
a good lifestyle, but Id like to become more 
like that in general. 


Hey! I am writing you a letter because I figured 
being in a cell twenty hours a day is probably the 
loneliest thing ever. People are sayin’ it’s stupid 
to write ‘cause you seem like a full-of-yourself 
bitch and won't reply. I hope they are wrong. 


How have you been? I’m sorry it’s been a while. 
I have been very busy looking for a job, fighting 
to keep my marriage, and struggling to pay 
bills. I feel so bad always talking about myself, 
but you don’t write back, so I’m unsure what 
you'd like to talk about. Well, just wanted you 
to know I haven't forgotten you. 
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[Diary] 


ONE HELLISH CHOICE 


From the blog of British surgeon Karen Woo, one of 
ten aid workers with the International Assistance 
Mission killed in August by the Taliban while provid- 
ing medical care in northern Afghanistan. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 2009 

My Afghan honeymoon officially ended this 
morning; | was in the clinic when the bomb by 
the Heetal Hotel went off. At first I thought 
something large and heavy had fallen over up- 
stairs, and | carried on typing up my notes. One 
of the nurses came round the corner saying, 
“We've got to go, doc.” A suicide bomber had 
driven a car loaded with explosives into the gates 
of a nearby compound. The majority of the dead 
and wounded were civilian Afghans just going 
about their daily business, without the luxury of 
armored cars or close protection. If I were an ordi- 
nary Afghan, I think Id say, “Fuck off, insurgents! 
Stop blowing yourselves and us up.” 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 20 

I’m now slowly morphing out of my London life, 
no sexy dresses and high heels here; I find myself 
blending in with the blokes. It’s strange, in a 
way, as I feel quite at home, though I know that 
life here for most of my friends back home would 
seem like one hellish choice. All my life I’ve 
planned for a less than easy environment. For a 
good couple of years as a child I refused to go to 
bed without underwear on just in case I got kid- 
napped during the night. I was, of course, im- 
mune to my mother’s protests that it was unhy- 
gienic to sleep in your underwear. I just couldn't 
bear the idea of being taken out through the 
bedroom window, nightdress billowing and no 
clean pants. 

Thinking back on the things I liked best, re- 
ally it was the torches and the penknives, the CB 
radio and the camping kit. Saying that though, 
I was also probably the only tomboy who also 
loved makeup and was very happy climbing trees 
outside the house in my electric blue miniskirt 
and full 1980s kohl-black eyes. So for now, PIL 
continue to cause a stir by putting on my makeup 
in my combats; waterproof mascara is a must for 
any hostile environment. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 

E told me about the tragic case of two of his Af- 
ghan colleagues. The recent suicide attack out- 
side the Heetal Hotel involved the explosion of a 
van parked just outside. Ehsamudin Salim and 
Rohullah Shams were driving into the hotel, and 
their vehicle was caught in the blast. Rohullah 
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died on impact—“fragmented” was the term used. 
Ehsamudin sustained greater than 50 percent 
burns. Over the next few days, septicemia set in. 
Facilities at Esteqlal are limited. Bagram Air Base 
might have offered a higher level of care, but Af 
ghan nationals are not eligible to go there. 
Ehsamudin died. 

Full insurance for all members of staff would 
be potentially prohibitively expensive for a com- 
pany operating here, so they opt to have a tiered 
system. At the top are the First World nations: 
the U.S., U.K., members of the European Union. 
Then there are all the imported staff: the Philip- 
pines, India, Nepal. In some large companies the 
eating and accommodation are segregated—not 
expat versus local nationals, but First World 
versus the others. There are some sick things 


[Poem] 


ABSENT AGENDA 


By John Ashbery. His translation of Arthur Rimbaud’s 
Illuminations will be published next year. 


To be old only along the sea 

isn’t a bad idea. One is turned 

into another kind of extremist. 

The weather gets to you. When it’s wet 
you stay indoors. “Plangent” is viable. 
One turns to one in tears, the sky shaking 
visibly. 


Why are you crying? 

I know it’s none of my business, but 

the long haul intrudes, involves us 

later on. Dreams are weeded 

for their own good, and the plant grows 

in darkness. Earth is tilted, 

better farther along. The whole time around 
salesmen in weathered suits confirm the background, 
only on business. Can you believe it, 

he quoted his “mistress.” Told us 

we'd be having our own moment 

once the people and things gave their caution. 


Invariably the fabric is chafed, 

the wood aisles feathery to the touch 

as though autumn had fallen off the truck again. 

Are these animals to be prized for their musk 

or will the kids imbibe us, recognizing each 

toy as a distinction, something to be shelved 

and consulted when distracted, at some kind of grand 
occasion or event no one recognizes anymore? 
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going on here, differentiation based on national- 
ity, the passport you hold. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY I, 2010 
Last night I was chatting to a couple of our Af 
ghan staff. We were looking at pictures of the 
ashura celebrations, an event where large numbers 
of Afghan men gather in the streets to self- 
flagellate in memory of the death of Husayn ibn 
Ali (grandson of the Prophet Muhammad). 
Thousands of men take to the streets with whips, 
which they use to beat themselves across the 
back. Lashing into the flesh, some reach a tran- 
scendental high, others sustain deep cuts, lose a 
lot of blood, and collapse. Some of our staff and 
our Afghan doctor traveled to the ashura to pro- 
vide medical assistance. In a makeshift emergency 
room on the floor of a mosque, our doctor 
and some helpers swabbed and stitched up 
the heavily lacerated backs, bright red blood 
soaking shredded shirts and smattering mar- 
ble floors. Once repaired, some of those re- 
ceiving treatment then went back to the pro- 
cession to continue with their flagellation. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 20 

We ventured out onto Tapa hill, the home of 
the swimming pool that was used by the Tal- 
iban for executions. Empty of water, it is used 
by the various youth of Kabul as a hangout 
joint. Of course, there are no girls but loads 
of children and young Afghan men milling, 
walking, chatting. It is a spooky entity— 
knowing that many people died here in truly 
horrid circumstances. There is talk of re- 
opening the pool, but I’m not sure I'd want to 
swim in it, like swimming in the memory of 
someone else’s suffering. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 23 

Our new ECG machine arrived today, and 
we decided to have a little play with it. Rub- 
ster and PiggyP were not volunteering, so I 
got up onto the couch, and they attached the 
rather fetish-looking leads around my ankles 
and wrists. Rubster told me he couldn't apply 
the suckers properly unless I was “further ex- 
posed.” I whipped off my underthings, and 
said, “Well, then, you best get on with it.” I 
think he was afraid to touch me, as the leads 
were nowhere near my costal margin. Ladies, 
if you want to bring an empire down, forget 
the guns, apparently all you need to do is 
corner your male workmates and show them 
a slip of lace. It was just then that I under 
stood the powerful psychological weapon of 
having a petite woman torturer—the abso- 
lute loss of power and hope that goes with 
being interrogated by a woman is just too 
much, and they crack. 


COURTESY THE ARTIST AND MARCIA WOOD GALLERY, ATLANTA 
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“Winter 3,” a photograph by Kim Anno, was on view this summer at Marcia Wood Gallery, in Atlanta. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 30 
I’ve spent the last two days doing Afghan med- 
icals. I have been terrifying Afghan men with 
my femaleness and daring use of the stetho- 
scope. It is mightily disconcerting to be per 
ceived as intimidating. They don’t say much 
but, like small children, giggle or hold them- 
selves rigid. They say that expat women here 
are treated like a third race. I feel so very alien. 
The Afghan ladies are equally perturbing, 
virtually Victorian in their attitude to undress- 
ing. I had to endure my ladies squatting miser- 
ably in the corner of the room, clutching their 
clothes to their chests. I all but felt like some 
kind of bully. I sat with a twenty-six-year-old 
who already has five children. We’d run a rou- 
tine pregnancy test, and, unfortunately, hers 
was positive. She was obviously distressed, cry- 
ing silently. She would now lose her job teach- 
ing boys. I felt bad that both she and I were 
hoping that for her sake the pregnancy, cur- 
rently in its early stages, wouldn’t remain and 
she would be free. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23 
This morning, I woke up with puffy eyes; I’d 
been crying a lot, and when that happens, just 
to make me feel extra glamorous, my eyes get 


piggy pink and swollen. It’s an up-and-down 
existence here. One minute you're elbow-deep 
in a bowel-repair operation, the next you're in 
the back of an ISAF military vehicle having 
your phone jammed and sweating your tits 
off. Now I am at my computer in the conser- 
vatory looking out onto the rose garden. 
There are rabbits frolicking on the lawn and 
butterflies turning tricks between the petals. 
An ancient tortoise lumbers his way around a 
fantastic terrarium of grass and trees. This 
place is an oasis. 


MONDAY, JULY 12 
I’m in the shower at home and I’m contemplat- 
ing the negative impact of taking nail polish on 
a medical expedition into a remote mountain- 
ous area of Afghanistan. Ridiculous, I know, 
but several tense minutes were spent thinking 
through the consequences of bonding with the 
women of the village over Crimson Lake or 
Buttercup Baby, only to find that nail polish is 
considered to be the devil’s sporn or at the very 
least the mark of a harlot and that my actions 
are punishable by death. I contemplate not 
wearing any myself but decide that toes a la 
nude is a mistake and that I should just risk it 
with a neutral shade. 
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[Ethnography] 


LOOKS ET VERITAS 


From Take Ivy, a book about fashion at Ivy League 
universities, with photographs by Teruyoshi Hayas- 
hida and text by Shosuke Ishizu, Toshiyuki Kurosu, 
and Hajime Hasegawa, published in Japan in 1965. 
The book was released for the first time in English 
this summer by powerHouse Books. Translated from 
the Japanese. 


Each morning, the national flag is raised on 
university campuses. After their sense of being 
part of the human race, Ivy Leaguers (except 
for foreign-exchange students) next identify 
with being American. Maintaining loyalty to 
your native land while also being constructively 
critical of it at times is an attitude all Ivy 
Leaguers must universally maintain. 


Books are expensive in the U.S. and thus stu- 
dents covet them. Upon hearing news of a 
book sale, the excited Ivy Leaguers swarm 
to it. 


Ivy Leaguers frown upon students who earn 
good grades but have pale skin from spending 
too much time inside. 


A fragile, twiggy physique is far from the ideal 
image of an Ivy Leaguer. Think about this: the 
name “Ivy Leaguer” comes from an American 
football league. What is so fun about watching 
bony, flyweight-class football players wearing 
exaggerated shoulder pads scurrying about on 


the football field? 


Since being friendly and sociable are character- 
istics of paramount importance in the U.S., 
a socially inept student will be stigmatized as a 
social failure and ostracized by his fellow Ivy 
Leaguers. When together, the male students 
engage in discussions that would be off-limits if 
women were present. On the other hand, when 
with women, they turn into complete gentle- 
men and act like women-worshipping medieval 
knights, with grace and manners. 


Many Ivy League universities prohibit students 
from owning cars. Do they go on a date on a 
bicycle, I wonder? 


On campus, most of the bicycles we saw looked 
battered. I am starting to suspect that Ivy Leagu- 
ers are fond of a rough and uncouth style. This is 
why they unashamedly ride their shabby bicycles. 
They must consider a brand-new, sparkling bicy- 
cle far from cool. 
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Students treasure their belongings: in particu- 
lar, their clothes. They say taking them to the 
dry cleaner before they get too dirty is key to 
good maintenance. 


It is trendy to dress casually on campus. The 
university authority does not seem impressed 
with this, but it appeared to us that the Ivy 
Leaguers feel no need to dress up for classes, as 
if to say, “We live in a home called the campus, 
so why bother dressing up?” Quite rational rea- 
soning, indeed. 


I was under the impression that a short-sleeved 
sweatshirt was in fashion. It turned out, however, 
that their sleeves had been cut off with scissors. 
A student explained, “I figured it would be too 
hot when the summer comes.” He has a point: it 
is nonsense to keep a long-sleeved shirt sitting in 
your drawer unworn for many months. 


Thorough rationality can often be observed in 
the way Ivy Leaguers think. Ivy Leaguers’ ratio- 
nalistic approach applies to the way they dress, 
too. On a rainy day, for example, a number of 
students rushing from one classroom to another 
were barefoot on the grounds that such a choice 
is rational. Chances are, you wear rain shoes only 
on occasional rainy days, so you might as well be 
rational about it and not bother wearing any- 
thing at all. Ivy Leaguers even dare to cut off the 
hem of a new pair of jeans for the sake of fashion. 
Wannabe Ivy Leaguers in other countries like 
Japan could learn a great deal from them. 


[Memos] 


MOTORGATE 


From letters exchanged in July 1970, between Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, President Richard Nixon’s coun- 
selor for urban affairs, and Ron Ziegler, Nixon’s press 
secretary. Ziegler was twenty-nine when he became 
press secretary, then making him the youngest person 
to hold the position. While in college at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, he worked at Disneyland, 
driving the Jungle Cruise. The letters were among 
100,000 pages of presidential records released by the 
Nixon Library in July. 


MEMORANDUM FOR RON ZIEGLER 

At about 1932 hours last evening I was arriving at 
the Women’s National Press Club dinner in the 
presidential motorcade. I was accompanied by my 
hostesses Kay Graham, publisher of the Washing- 
ton Post, and Meg Greenfield, a member of their 
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editorial staff. We were exiting from Rock Creek 
Park, when, well, let me put it this way, Ron, we 
were all surprised to see you standing on the cor- 
ner, apparently walking to the reception. 

I quickly made light of it all, saying something 
to the effect that “I see Ron has the night off” I 
added the usual kind of remark about how hard 
you work, but I frankly fear that my intervention 
did not succeed. 

I know that appearances mean little to you, 
Ron, and that many of the supposed perquisites of 
the White House office seem more like burdens or 
even unnecessary expenditures to someone whose 
life has been so much lived in the more easygoing 
atmosphere of the Far West. Yet this just isn’t the 
way the game is played here in Washington. Peo- 
ple—and especially the press—expect to see you 
in an official White House car, with the president. 
(I would be less than candid if I did not say that 
more than a few persons noted that I was in the 
motorcade, and inquired in that sort of casual, 
nonchalant way of the Washington press corps as 
to whether my duties might not be shifting.) 

You and I, Ron, have had a good many straight 
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Greed, a painting by Martin Mull, whose work was shown in April at Stellan Holm Gallery, in New York City. 


from-the-shoulder conversations, so I don’t think 

you will mind this short note. It will be clear that 

Tam thinking about your future. And believe me, 

Ron, you have one. But you have got to keep 
ever in mind the rule that appearances count. 

Daniel P. Moynihan 

Bec: Katharine Graham 


MEMORANDUM FOR DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 

First of all, let’s get one thing straight. When 
you've been in as many presidential motorcades 
as Ziegler has, the thrill is definitely gone. It 
gets to where you are just going through the 
motions, and all the pomp and circumstance, 
which glitters so brightly in the eyes of those of 
you on the fringes of power, becomes just so 
much flat champagne. Can you blame me 
then—plumb the depths of your sagacity, 
Counselor, and answer well—can you blame 
me for disdaining, this once, the sycophantic 
procession of shiny black Chryslers in which 
lesser men cloak their insecurities, and choos- 
ing instead the leisurely promenade up Con- 
necticut Avenue, throwing a little class on the 
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otherwise benignly neglected locals and revel- 
ing in the charms of the summer evening? 
Well, obviously, you can’t blame me. 

Now we come to the matter which to me, in 
my professional judgment as a media manipula- 
tor, is the most deeply disquieting. There you sat, 
cozied up to Mrs. Graham, much too smug to 
recognize the ethical superiority of my indepen- 
dent stance on the street corner, and you put out 
all kinds of bad vibes about me. “Oh, oh,” you 
were thinking, “the freeze is on poor Ron. Or at 
least he lets it look that way. First Wally, now 
Ziegler. A pity ...” And did Kay Graham sense 
something amiss behind your feeble little cover- 
ups about a night off for Ron? Damn straight she 
did. I will come right out with it. Your philoso- 
phizing about the way the mind of the press 
works and the rumors of your shift in duties are 
part and parcel of a thinly veiled power grab 
whereby you, the Irish rogue, the wily Democrat, 
seek to supplant me as press secretary. The audac- 
ity of it—that you could scheme to intervene in 
a promising young career highballing toward 
glory and shunt it down the rusty, grass-grown 
siding marked “Counselor.” 

Be warned, then, usurper. You leave me no 
choice but to begin leaking some memos of my 
own. In no time my keen Disney-trained wit 
will overshadow your Gaelic charisma. This I 
do not for selfish motives but—as ever—for the 
good of the republic. 

Ronald L. Ziegler 


[Anecdote] 


THE BURGLARY 
AT STORMFIELD 


By Mark Twain, from a previously unpublished section 
of his autobiography probably dictated in 1908. When 
he died in 1910, Twain left instructions that the 5,000- 
page manuscript of his autobiography not be published 
for a century. Parts have appeared in bowdlerized 
forms since then; University of California Press will 
publish the complete text, starting with the first of three 
volumes in November, edited by Harriet Elinor Smith. 
Stormfield, Twain’s Redding, Connecticut, home, 
burned down in 1923. Harper’s Magazine published 
Twain’s “Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven’ in the 
December 1907 and January 1908 issues. 


I called this house Innocence at Home, but 
my daughter Clara has abolished that name 
and replaced it with Stormfield. This is well, 


and is satisfactory to me; for the whole strain of 
furnishing innocence enough to justify the 
other name was falling upon me, and was al- 
ready beginning to tax me beyond my strength. 
The house stands high and lonely and exposed 
to all the winds that blow; consequently Storm- 
field is a rational name for it; besides, the loggia 
and the apartment over it, which is Clara’s, was 
not to have been built until next year or the 
year after, for economic reasons; but when we 
found we could add it at once without expense, 
we added it. It cost us nothing because I got all 
of the necessary money for it out of a small 
manuscript which had lain in my pigeonholes 
forty-one years, and which I sold to Harper’s 
Magazine. The article was entitled “Captain 
Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven.” So I think that 
on the whole Stormfield is a more logical and 
more justifiable name than the other one. 

Lately Stormfield has distinguished itself by 
getting broken into by burglars. It seems strange 
to me that a New York architect should have 
overlooked so glaring a necessity as a burglar 
alarm for so isolated a house as this is, when I 
reflect that New York is only an hour and a half 
away; that it contains four millions of people, and 
that the most of them are burglars. It would not 
have occurred to me to employ a dog, because a 
dog barks; he barks at anything and everything 
that comes along, and therefore is a nuisance; of 
course he would bark at a burglar, and I would 
rather have the burglar. 

The house was entered at half past twelve, 
midnight, eighteen days ago. There were two 
burglars and they entered by the cellar door and 
came up to the dining room on the ground floor. 
Nobody sleeps on that floor; all the household 
sleep on the second floor. The burglars made a 
good deal of noise, but disturbed the sleep of no 
one but Miss Lyon, my secretary. She went down- 
stairs and discovered the burglars and shouted for 
the butler; the burglars disappeared at once 
through the dining room door, which they had 
opened for their convenience. They had already 
carried away some silver to the entrance gate, and 
had come back for the rest. 

Here we have the whole reason for a burglar 
alarm: the whole function of a burglar alarm is 
to alarm burglars. It does it. The moment the 
burglar hears it begin to buzz he drops every- 
thing and flies. There was never yet a burglar 
who would remain after the alarm began its 
office, and there was never a burglar who 
would enter a house which he knew possessed 
an alarm. We are having an alarm put in now. 
A little late, but worthwhile. 

Miss Lyon telephoned Mr. Lounsbury, our 
nearest neighbor; he telephoned Deputy Sher- 
iff Banks, who lives six miles away, and by a 
trifle after one o’clock both were here and 
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ready for business. They set out upon the trail 
of the burglars, accompanied by Mr. Wark 
and the butler—a trail easy to follow by help 
of a lantern, because the dust was deep in the 
road and the burglars kept to the road instead 
of breaking for the woods. Following a trail by 
lantern light is slow work; it led the searchers 
a plodding and weary six miles, to a railway 
station. Presently a train came along and the 
searchers and the burglars boarded it simulta- 
neously, the burglars from the one side, the 
searchers from the other. It was an accommo- 
dation train that carries almost exclusively 
people with whose faces the conductor is fa- 
miliar. The sheriff asked the conductor if he 
had any strangers aboard. He said he had only 
two, and pointed them out. The pair sat to- 
gether, with a small handbag between them— 
a handbag with our silver in it, as it hap- 
pened. When a highwayman accosts you in 
the way of business he says, “hold up your 


[Account] 


GRAND THEFT ASTRO 


From the affidavit of Edwin Gumban, a special agent 
with the NASA Office of Inspector General, filed in 
January. Sally Ride was the first U.S. woman in 
space. In August, Calvin Dale Smith pleaded guilty 
to theft of government property. 


J Gail Smith’s husband, Calvin Smith, was 
in the Harris County Jail following his arrest 
for domestic violence. Calvin was once em- 
ployed by Boeing’s Flight Group Processing Of- 
fice, which handled the maintenance of NASA 
astronauts’ flight suits. In preparation for Cal- 
vin’s release from custody, Calvin’s mother re- 
quested that Jo Gail obtain a “suitcase.” Jo Gail 
said when she asked about the suitcase, the 
mother-in-law advised, “You know, the suitcase.” 
Jo Gail found the suitcase. Inside, she found a 
NASA flight suit with the name Sally Ride. Jo 
Gail said during visits to NASA and Space 
Center Houston, Calvin would always laugh 
when they passed a display that held a replica of 
Sally Ride’s flight suit. Jo Gail said that Calvin 
would comment that he knew where Sally 
Ride’s original flight suit was, but he was always 
very secretive about how he knew. 
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hands!” but when Sheriff Banks accosted this 
couple he changed that, and said “hold up 
your feet!” for he wanted to see if their unim- 
mortal soles corresponded to the footprints 
he had been following. His remark was quite 
enough for the burglars, and they made a 
spring for freedom. A scuffle followed, in 
which one burglar fought his way to the rear 
of the car and jumped from the moving train, 
unhurt by the pistol-shots which Mr. Wark 
sent after him; meantime the sheriff had the 
other burglar down on the floor, and he se- 
cured him at cost of getting a bullet in his 
thigh and another one in the rest of his leg. 
An hour later the escaped burglar was cap- 
tured. Both are in jail now, awaiting trial. 

All the silver they had taken was in that 
handbag, and therefore we got it back. They 
had taken double as much plated ware; but 
they were old and experienced New York 
cracksmen, and as soon as dawn enabled them 
to examine it they recognized its character and 
hid it in the grass by the roadside, where it was 
found ten days later. I suppose one ought to feel 
sorry for these men, for they must spend about 
fifteen years in a penitentiary for their adven- 
ture, yet they got nothing at all for the trouble 
they took. 

But I will reserve my compassion, because 
certain aspects of this case have changed my 
mind about burglary, and have brought me to 
consider it a very high crime, even when the 
burglar inflicts bodily harm upon no one when 
committing it. In the course of thirty-five 
years of experience as a householder I have 
been visited in the night several times by bur- 
glars. They took whatever was handy and 
went away without disturbing us, and we were 
unaware that anything had happened—in all 
but one instance—until the next morning; 
and so the impression left behind them was 
not discomforting. No one in the house was in 
the least degree disturbed by the incident. I 
think, now, the saving thing was that they 
made no alarming noise. The present case was 
different. The heedless creatures woke up Miss 
Lyon, and she woke up the whole household 
except me. That was eighteen days ago, and I 
am the only member of the household that 
has had any valuable sleep since. Clara fled to 
New York, finding she could get no sleep here; 
Miss Lyon’s nights are mainly sleepless; four 
days ago the butler gave up trying to sleep, 
and took his departure; the cook and the 
maids handed in their resignations the next 
day; yesterday one of the maids who has been 
with us four years, and was expecting to re- 
main with us forty, resigned her position and 
told me that since the burglary she never gets 
more than three hours of sleep at one stretch, 
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and whether the stretch be short or long she 
wakes out of it with a shriek and sits up in bed 
delivering cold perspiration from every pore— 
and always because of one and the same 
dream, repeated and repeated over and over 
again night after night, in which dream the 
burglars are always shooting her to death and 
she feels the bullets go through her. Since the 
burglary I have conversed with many persons 
who have had personal experience of burglar- 
ies, and I find that when the burglar makes a 
noise and frightens the womenfolk of the 
household it takes those women years to get 
over the effects of it. For many months their 
sleep, when they get any, is filled with horrors, 
and their lives are made miserable. As I have 
already said, this new light makes burglary, to 
me, a particularly high crime—a much higher 
crime than it would be if the burglar had 
killed the sufferer; for death is much better 
than a life filled with terror. 

And so, if I were privileged to alter the law, 
I would make the penalty light for noiseless 
burglary, and remorselessly hang the burglar 
who disturbed the peace of the family. 

A couple of days after the burglary I put a 


Jump, a painting by Alex Roulette, was on display in June at George Billis Gallery, in New York City. 


notice on the front door. By the letters which 
are arriving now, | find that it has traveled 
through the European newspapers, and as it 
had already traveled through the American 
ones | think that the most of the burglars of 
this world have read it and will see the wisdom 
of allowing themselves to be guided by it. 


NOTICE 
TO THE NEXT BURGLAR. 


There is nothing but plated ware in this house, 
now and henceforth. You will find it in that 
brass thing in the dining room over in the 
corner by the basket of kittens. If you want the 
basket, put the kittens in the brass thing. Do 
not make a noise—it disturbs the family. You 
will find rubbers in the front hall, by that 
thing which has the umbrellas in it, chiffonier, 
I think they call it, or pergola, or something 
like that. 


Please close the door when you go away. 


Very truly yours, 
S. L. Clemens. 
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Es SAY 


AMERICAN 
ELECTRA 


Feminism’s ritual matricide 
By Susan Faludi 


N., one who has been engaged in feminist 


politics and thought for any length of time can 
be oblivious to an abiding aspect of the modern 
women’s movement 
in America—that so 
often, and despite its 
many victories, it 
seems to falter along 
a “mother-daughter” 
divide. A generation- 
al breakdown under- 
lies so many of the 
pathologies that have 
long disturbed Amer- 
ican feminism—its 
fleeting mobilizations 
followed by long hi- 
bernations; its bitter 
divisions over sex; 
and its reflexive re- 
nunciation of its prior incarnations, its progeni- 
tors, even its very name. The contemporary 
women’s movement seems fated to fight a war on 
two fronts: alongside the battle of the sexes rages 
the battle of the ages. 

How many times have we heard women say, 
“No older woman helped me in my career—my 
mentors have all been men”? How many surveys 
report that young women don’t want, and distrust, 
female bosses? How often did we hear during the 


last presidential election that young women were 
recoiling from Hillary Clinton because she “re- 
minds me of my mother”? Why does so much of 
“new” feminist activ- 
ism and scholarship 
spurn the work and 
ideas of the genera- 
tion that came before? 
As ungracious as these 
attitudes may seem, 
they are grounded in 
a sad reality: while 
American feminism 
has long, and produc- 
tively, concentrated 
on getting men to give 
women some of the 
power they used to 
give only to their sons, 
it hasn’t figured out 
how to pass power down from woman to woman, 
to bequeath authority to its progeny. Its inability 
to conceive of a succession has crippled women’s 
progress not just within the women’s movement 
but in every venue of American public life. The 
women’s movement cycled through a long first 
“wave,” and, in increasingly shorter oscillations, a 
second and third wave, and some say we are now 
witnessing a fourth. With each go-round, women 
make gains, but the movement never seems able 
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to establish an enduring birthright, a secure line 
of descent—to reproduce itself as a strong and 
sturdy force. At the core of America’s most 
fruitful political movement resides a perpetu- 
al barrenness. 

That barrenness underlies a more general dis- 
may about feminism I hear all the time from 
women: “Why does it feel like we're sliding back- 
ward?” “How did ‘feminist’ become a dirty word?” 
So often these comments are conflated with gen- 
erational appraisals: “Our mothers’ feminism isn’t 
relevant anymore.” “Young women are narcissists 
who don’t care about politics.” Despite all the 
displays of cross-generational boosterism—all 
those Take Our Daughters to Work Day events 
and “You go, girl!” exhortations—the rancor is 
palpable. As a women’s studies professor burst out 

to me one day over 
lunch, after we had 


How CAN WOMEN EVER VANQUISH talked for an hour 
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about her students’ 


THEIR EXTERNAL ENEMIES WHEN boredom with wom- 
THEY ARE INTENT ON BLOWING © history and the 


galling necessity to 


UP THEIR OWN HOUSE? woo them by plant- 


ing the words “girl” 

and “sex” in every 
course title, “We're really furious with these young 
women, aren’t we?” And they with us. 

I’ve been to a feminist “mother-daughter din- 
ner party” where the feel-good bonding degener 
ated into a cross fire of complaint and recrimina- 
tion, with younger women declaring themselves 
sick to death of hearing about the glory days of 
Seventies feminism and older women declaring 
themselves sick to death of being swept into the 
dustbin of history. I’ve been to a feminist con- 
clave convened to discuss the intergenerational 
question where no young women were invited. 
After the group spent hours bemoaning the 
younger generation’s putative preference for a 
sexed-up “girly girl” liberation, one participant 
suggested asking an actual young woman to the 
next meeting—and was promptly shot down. I’ve 
delivered speeches on the state of women’s rights 
to college audiences whose follow-up comments 
concerned mostly the liberating potential of 
miniskirts and stripping, their elders’ cluelessness 
about sex and fashion, and the need to distance 
themselves from an older, “stodgy” feminism. 

At the age of fifty-one, and by birth cohort a 
member of neither the second nor the third 
wave, I am not exempt. Sometimes | find myself 
in rooms where, by default and despite my 
years, I’m expected to represent the youthful 
feminist viewpoint because there’s no one 
younger around. More often, a middle-aged 
grumpiness tends to place me on the “old” side, 
as when I open a leading feminist work and 
find a prominent third-wave feminist defending 
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her “extreme bikini wax” or read a feminist 
blog in which a young woman avers that “wear- 
ing a Wonderbra is a statement of empower- 
ment” and expounds on the pleasures of 
“choosing between ‘apricot sundae’ and ‘mocha 
melt’ eye shadow.” Well, fine, I think. Who 
cares? When I first began writing about wom- 
en's rights nearly two decades ago, I liked to say 
that feminism was the simply worded sign 
hoisted by a little girl in the 1970 Women’s 
Strike for Equality: 1 AM NOT A BARBIE DOLL. 
Now I’m not so sure. 

Feminism takes many forms and plays out 
in efforts in which younger and older women 
do collaborate over serious issues, usually out 
of the spotlight. It would be inaccurate to say 
that the generational schism is the problem 
with feminism. The primary hurdles femi- 
nism faces are the enduring ones. Basic social 
policies for working mothers are still lacking 
and sex segregation in the workplace and the 
attendant feminization of poverty have hardly 
changed (the top ten full-time jobs for wom- 
en in the United States—secretary, waitress, 
sales clerk, etc.—are the same as thirty years 
ago, and over the course of their prime earn- 
ing years women make 38 percent of what 
men make); male dominance of public lead- 
ership is still the rule (men occupy 80 to 95- 
plus percent of the top decision-making posi- 
tions in American politics, business, the 
military, religion, media, culture, and enter- 
tainment); sexual and domestic violence re- 
main at epidemic levels (nearly 20 percent of 
American women report having been sexual- 
ly assaulted or raped, and 25 percent of wom- 
en are physically or sexually attacked by their 
current or former husbands and lovers); and 
fundamental reproductive freedom is perpet- 
ually imperiled (mounting, onerous legal re- 
strictions; violent attacks on family-planning 
clinics; and no abortion services in more 
than 85 percent of U.S. counties). 

But these external obstacles also mask inter- 
nal dynamics that, while less conspicuous, op- 
erate as detonators, assuring feminism’s episodic 
self-destruction. How can women ever van- 
quish their external enemies when they are in- 
tent on blowing up their own house? As femi- 
nist scholar Rebecca Dakin Quinn wrote more 
than a decade ago in “An Open Letter to Insti- 
tutional Mothers,” an essay chronicling her 
own bruising intergenerational experience at a 
women’s studies conference, “Mothers and 

daughters stand divided; how long 
until we are conquered?” 
T. June 2009 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Organization for Women filled the plaza 
of the Sheraton Indianapolis Hotel & Suites 


with all the accustomed trappings. Vendors 
hawked “This Is What a Feminist Looks Like” 
infant bodysuits and placards advertised ses- 
sions on everything from discrimination in the 
insurance industry (“Classist, Racist, Sexist 
Auto Insurance: An End Is in Sight”) to better 
sex for the handicapped (“Accessible Orgasm: 
Women with Disabilities and Sexual Empower- 
ment”). A band named Mother Jane, the eve- 
ning’s entertainment, tuned up, while an exer- 
cise instructor handed out invitations to “Yoga 
for the Larger Body.” 

In the less public precincts, organizers mounted 
a quieter but far more serious effort, preparing their 
slates and counting up their support for the event 
that would be the convention’s culmina- 
tion, a moment many of NOW’s followers 
believed could be the most critical in the 
organization's political history: the election 
of the first NOW president who might 
honestly declare (to borrow from JFK’s 1961 
inaugural address) that “the torch has been 
passed to a new generation.” 

Fifty-five-year-old Kim Gandy’s presi- 
dency had lasted eight years. With her re- 
tirement came an opportunity that many 
NOW members, and in particular many 
younger members, found hopeful. The 
candidate who seemed to be in the lead 
was thirty-three-year-old Latifa Lyles, a 
charismatic speaker attuned to a youthful 
sensibility, a black woman who insisted on 
a more diverse constituency, a technologi- 
cally savvy strategist who had doubled the 
organization’s Internet fund-raising and 
engaged the enthusiasm of a host of femi- 
nist bloggers. A feminist activist since she 
was sixteen—when she told her mother she 
was going on a “school trip” and ran off to 
the 1992 reproductive-rights demonstra- 
tion in Washington, D.C._—Lyles had worked her 
way up the ranks in NOW, from chapter leader to 
national board member to youngest-ever national 
officer. She had spent the last four years as na- 
tional vice president for membership under Gan- 
dy, who championed Lyles as her successor. “It’s 
hard to ignore the fact there’s been a generational 
shift in this country, and an organization that 
doesn’t recognize that is living in the past,” Gan- 
dy declared. “Latifa’s youth is not a detriment 
but an advantage. . . . She'll take NOW to a dif- 
ferent level.” 

“I never paid attention to a NOW election in 
my life until I knew Latifa was running,” Jessica 
Valenti, the founder of Feministing.com, a lead- 
ing young feminist website, told the Associated 
Press. “This could be the moment where NOW 
becomes superrelevant to the feminist move- 
ment again.” If elected, Lyles would be the 
youngest NOW president ever, and the first 


black president since Aileen Hernandez, who 
held the position for a year in the early Seven- 
ties. Lyles seemed a shoo-in. When she declared 
her candidacy that spring, she was unopposed. 
The only other prospect, sixty-two-year-old 
Olga Vives, had dropped out of consideration 
after suffering a heart attack. 

On Saturday morning, Lyles broached the 
thorny subject of age from the hotel ballroom’s 
dais, surrounded by a youthful group of officers 
and campaign aides. “Why have I been the 
youngest woman in the room?” Lyles asked of 
an organization that, she said, must represent 
more than one generational wave. “There is 
great strength and power in our image not as 


the first, second, or third wave, but the wave of 
the future.” Her words elicited ecstatic hoots 
and noisemaker rattlings from young women, 
many attending their first NOW convention, 
including some high school girls who had 
started a NOW chapter in LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin, and undergraduates from Mississippi shak- 
ing orange pom-poms (Lyles’s campaign color) 
and chanting, “Two-four-six-eight! La-ti-fa is 
our candidate!” 

Cheerleaders notwithstanding, Lyles was ad- 
dressing a deeply riven constituency. Just weeks 
before the convention, another candidate had 
jumped into the race, fifty-six-year-old Terry 
O’Neill, who made a point of representing the 
concerns of NOW’s older, more traditional 
constituency. She had enlisted two young wom- 
en to run on her slate, but her campaign was 
geared to her boomer sisters: its rallying cry was 
a return to Sixties-style street activism, and its 
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view of young feminist social networking 
ranged from tolerance to bewilderment. 

As I wheeled my luggage down the Sheraton 
corridor on the convention’s first day, a phalanx 
of O'Neill supporters, boiling into the hallway 
after a strategy session in the candidate’s hospi- 
tality suite, stopped to talk. Their conversations 
revolved around a central theme: “I’m so sick of 
these young women treating us like a bunch of 
old bags who need to get out of the way.” “I ac- 
tually heard one of them say, ‘We don’t need 
Gloria Steinem feminists anymore!’” “They 
aren't willing to do the kind of grass-roots cam- 
paigning we did. All they want to do is sit at 
their computers and blog.” 


The preoccupations of the younger side of 
the generational divide were on rampant dis- 
play the next afternoon at the young feminist 
workshop, which included tips on how to re- 
cruit other young women (do not use the NOW 
logo when advertising your event) and a prep 
session on Twitter marketing, led by a young 
woman in stiletto heels—along with tirades on 
the transgressions of NOW’s elders, people “so 
grumpy and crotchety that as a young woman, 
you come into that meeting, you're like, ‘I’m 
never coming back here.” “Many a time I’d 
hear, ‘Oh, why are you wearing high heels? We 
fought for so long not to have you wear those 
high heels!’” “I’ve been in meetings where 
Seventies-ish women say to me, ‘Oh, we're so 
glad to have some young blood!’ It’s creepy, and 
we don’t like it.” 

Online discussions of the NOW presiden- 
tial election degenerated into bitter accusa- 
tions from both sides—and it was hard not to 
hear in the competing diatribes the voices of 
a good old-fashioned mother-daughter squabble. 
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After some older NOW members said that 
Lyles lacked the requisite “education and ex- 
perience” for the job, younger women com- 
plained that their elders were infantilizing 
them—to which a NOW veteran retorted, 
“When I stop seeing attacks on people be- 
cause they are considered to be ‘older, then I 
will remain quiet.” The younger women who 
questioned O’Neill’s late entrance into the 
race were accused by the older women of be- 
ing “young and ignorant” children who 
“stomp their feet and demand something that 
is now owed to them.” “We have to take back 
the women’s movement since it’s obvious 
these third wavers can’t get the job done,” an 
older woman said. “Only when they are afraid 
of us will they respect us.” With such grace 
notes, an event recently imagined as an insti- 
tutional baton-passing was suddenly threat- 
ening to tear the organization apart— 

and tear it apart along dismayingly 


predictable lines. 

I. the past few years, such seismic generation- 
al rifts (what feminist activist Marie C. Wilson 
dubbed “the San Andreas fault” between older 
and younger women) have repeatedly burst into 
view—and repeatedly been denied by some fem- 
inists who are understandably queasy about air- 
ing dirty laundry, and by others who suspect the 
conflict has been trumped up. In a Nation col- 
umn last year, Katha Pollitt urged her colleagues 
to quit “parsing feminism along a mother/ 
daughter divide.” She was responding to a series 
of feminist generational flaps that had gone vi- 
ral, most notably one in which older feminist 
writer Linda Hirshman denounced two young 
writers at Jezebel.com—one of whom went by 
the moniker “Slut Machine”—for bragging on 
an online talk show about having unprotected 
sex with men they’d picked up in bars. The 
young women had dismissed date rape (“You 
live through that”) as not worth reporting, be- 
cause, as one of them put it, “I had better 
things to do, like drinking more.” Pollitt con- 
tended that the Hirshman/Slut Machine divide 
was artificial. “Media commentators love to re- 
duce everything about women to catfights 
about sex, so it’s not surprising that this belit- 
tling and historically inaccurate way of looking 
at the women’s movement—angry prudes ver 
sus drunken sluts—has recently taken on new 
life, including among feminists.” 

Point taken, and the media are, indeed, glad 
to apply a bellows to any argument between 
women; they have been pumping up the 
young-old female conflict for years now. But 
around the country, feminists have set up 
events to try and confront a divide they find 
all too real, gatherings like one I attended ear 


lier this year in Manhattan called “No Longer 
in Exile: The Legacy and Future of Gender 
Studies at the New School.” The organizer of 
“Exile,” second-wave feminist and New School 
literature professor Ann Snitow, was intent on 
soldering bonds between younger “theory” aca- 
demics, partial to deconstruction and pop- 
culture studies, and older women’s studies 
scholars, who tend to come from a more activ- 
ist background. She encouraged graduate stu- 
dents to investigate the New School's gender 
history and invited younger and older feminist 
academics to present their thoughts—from a 
stage bookended with two large poster-sized 
photos of the New School’s unsung founding 
mothers. Such demonstrations of continuity 
are intrepid because they so often curdle. At 
the 2002 Veteran Feminists of America gather- 
ing, a star-studded panel of second wavers de- 
nounced their juniors from the stage (Erica 
Jong: “We have produced a generation of uppi- 
ty women who feel entitled”), while young 
women in the audience fumed. 

In 2007, young feminist writer Courtney 
Martin, former Planned Parenthood president 
Gloria Feldt, journalist Kristal Brent Zook, and 
writer Deborah Siegel organized “Women, 
Girls, Ladies,” a feminist road show meant to 
foster a “fresh conversation” between younger 
and older women. “It is time that women of all 
ages talked and listened to one another instead 
of rehashing the same cliquish complaints in 
isolation,” Martin proclaimed. But the fresh 
conversation was soon mired in familiar rancor. 

During the next year’s presidential cam- 
paign, Martin confessed to “a dirty little politi- 
cal secret” on Glamour magazine’s Glamocracy 
blog, a secret that “makes me feel unfeminist 
and silly. . . . I'm not backing Hillary Clinton— 
and that’s at least in part because she reminds 
me of being scolded by my mother.” Linda 
Hirshman promptly scolded her, on Slate, as 
one of those “yo-mamma feminists” who treat 
Hillary Clinton and her older female support- 
ers with contempt. (Not that contempt didn’t 
go both ways: feminist writer Robin Morgan, 
in her February 2008 online essay in support of 
Clinton, “Goodbye to All That, Part II,” derid- 
ed young women “who can’t identify with a 
woman candidate because she is unafraid of 
eeueweeeu yucky power, who fear their boy- 
friends might look at them funny if they say 
something good about her.”) Despite the efforts 
that “we old ’60s feminists” had made to “put 
to an end this image of the scolding, selfish 
older woman,” Hirshman wrote, “yo-mamma 
feminists contend that even gainfully em- 
ployed, productive, and liberated women were 
selfish dominatrices who must be rejected.” 
Courtney Martin quickly lashed back in The 


American Prospect, calling Hirshman “sharp- 
tongued” and urging women to refocus on “the 
real feminist battles at hand,” which “are not 
mother versus daughter.” Easier said than done. 

The “Women, Girls, Ladies” stop at Harvard 
University began with the four panelists testify- 
ing to their shared desire to close the age gap. 
Martin started talking about how she couldn’t 
relate to the women’s movement until she went 
to a third-wave event on her college campus, 
where a young feminist addressed them in “fish- 
net stockings.” While “older women think 
that’s ridiculous,” she said, “it’s about seeing 
ourselves in the movement.... It’s about being 
seen.” The contest was on. 

Martin’s views were echoed by several young 
women in the audience, who talked about blog- 
ging, body image, and their lack of interest in the 
older generation’s 
approach to activ- 
ism. “My feminism is 
so much more sub- 
jective than the idea 
of, like, a feminist 
movement,” one 
young woman said. 
Then a white-haired 
woman in the audi- 
ence, a self-described “radical feminist and prob- 
ably at the end of my life,” took the microphone 
and threw down the gauntlet: “What I’m not 
hearing here is ...a definition of [what] feminism 
is, and I feel it isn’t about food and it isn’t about 
how your mother looked when you were growing 
up. . . . I want to know if there is a level floor here 
where we can all stand together and say as one 
group, ‘Yes, we are all feminists.” 

No response. The panelists asked young 
women in the room to raise their hands if they 
considered themselves to be feminists. Nearly 
everyone did. Then they asked whether the 
younger women identified with their elders’ ver- 
sion of feminism. Only one hand went up. 
Courtney Martin turned to the old radical and 
said that she felt her remarks had been “belit- 
tling” to Martin’s generation, and that “even 
though I’m incredibly grateful, and I mean that 
like in the most real deep way,” she was tired of 
having to show her gratitude to her feminist el- 
ders. “It’s like I can’t say thank you enough 
times, is sometimes how I feel.” 

Generational indictments proliferate in ac- 
tivist gatherings and scholarly conclaves, elec- 
tronic forums, periodicals, and books. The titles 
speak for themselves: “Mean Spirits: The Poli- 
tics of Contempt Between Feminist Genera- 
tions,” “Are Younger Women Trying to Trash 
Feminism?” “The MotherDaughter Wars,” and 
“Am I My Mother’s Feminist?” The answer to 
that last question was evident in Jennifer 


“WHEN I STOP SEEING ATTACKS 
ON PEOPLE BECAUSE THEY ARE 

CONSIDERED ‘OLDER, I WILL REMAIN 
QUIET” SAYS A NOW VETERAN 
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Baumgardner and Amy Richards’s Manifesta, 
the 2000 cri de coeur of the third wave, which 
summed up the state of intergenerational femi- 
nism with this chapter title: “Thou Shalt Not 
Become Thy Mother.” 

For years, NOW has tried to attract young 
members with Young Feminist Task Forces, 
Young Feminist Summits, and Young Feminism 
Conference Resolutions (“... BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED that NOW and the Young Feminist 
Conference Implementation Committee [CIC] 
renew their commitment to implementing previ- 
ously passed resolutions such as those mandating a 
Young Feminist Resource Kit and ...”). 

In 2003, NOW’s leadership invited a third- 
wave feminist to address its national convention. 
The young speaker, Rebecca Walker, a co- 
founder of the Third Wave Foundation and the 
daughter of famed feminist author Alice Walker, 

used the opportunity 
to trounce her elders 


Over AND OVER, THE TRANSIT OF for “not listening” to 


her generation. 


FEMINISM SEEMS TOFOUNDERIN Walker's lecture 
THE TREACHEROUS STRAITS OF Shouldn't have come 


as a surprise—her 


MOTHER-DAUGHTER RELATIONS generational griev- 


ance first surfaced 

eight years earlier in 
To Be Real, an anthology she edited of third-wave 
feminist writings in which she charged older 
feminists with reining in her generation’s free- 
dom of expression. The young contributors to the 
anthology—which was light on politics and 
heavy on expressing “the self” (via, among other 
things, fistfighting, public nudity, and masturbat- 
ing to an account of a gang rape)—bore an ani- 
mus toward older feminists palpable enough to 
trouble even the most tolerant. In the anthology’s 
preface, Gloria Steinem, who is not only Re- 
becca Walker’s longtime mentor but her god- 
mother, wondered at the tendency to treat femi- 
nism “as a gigantic mother who is held 
responsible for almost everything, while the pa- 
triarchy receives terminal gratitude for the small 
favors it bestows.” 

Walker pursued a sustained j’accuse against 
her feminist elders—whom she called ageist, 
racist, classist, homophobic, and maternally 
challenged—at numerous venues from the Na- 
tional Women’s Studies Association’s annual 
convention (where she reproached older femi- 
nists for failing to recruit conservative women) 
to the Re-Imagining Conference (an assembly 
of Christian lay and clergy feminists, where 
feminist theologian Mary Daly shouted back, 
‘Tm not dead yet!”). 

Walker’s campaign peaked during the 2008 
publicity tour for her memoir, Baby Love (about 
having her first child at thirty-five), which 
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turned into a highly public smackdown of sec- 
ond wavers in general, and her own mother in 
particular. “The truth is that I very nearly 
missed out on becoming a mother—thanks to 
being brought up by a rabid feminist who 
thought motherhood was about the worst thing 
that could happen to a woman,” Walker stated 
in an article bearing her byline in Britain’s The 
Daily Mail. “I honestly believe it’s time to punc- 
ture the myth and to reveal what life was really 
like to grow up as a child of the feminist revolu- 
tion.” The Mail headlined the piece “How My 
Mother’s Fanatical Views Tore Us Apart.” “I 
never called my mother a fanatic,” Rebecca 
Walker recently told me, and complained that 
the article was “a tabloid piece I didn’t write,” 
based on an interview she had granted. Never- 
theless, she told National Public Radio in 2008 
that she said “95 percent of what’s actually in 
the actual piece.” Whatever the truth of Alice 
Walker’s alleged failings, what’s striking, in Re- 
becca Walker’s jeremiads and in the tabloid 
sensationalism they engendered, is how easily a 
brief against the personal parent became a 
broadside against the public ones. 

Even when feminist division is ostensibly not 
about generational conflict, it often seems to be 
the subtext. In Not My Mother’s Sister, an insight- 
ful exploration of younger feminists’ efforts to 
craft a third-wave identity, women’s studies schol- 
ar Astrid Henry observed that many of the cur 
rent fights in feminism—over race, sexual orien- 
tation, and sex in general—also operate as coded 
expressions of generational acrimony. By billing 
only their wave as “interracial,” third-wave femi- 
nists square off against a supposedly all-white 
second-wave movement—a stance that, ironical- 
ly, erases many black feminist foremothers. Simi- 
larly, young lesbian feminists reject their Sixties 
predecessors by typecasting older lesbians as 
frumpish big mamas plodding around in hausfrau 
muumuus and baking nutritional nut loaves, while 
their bad-girl daughters are breaking the bed- 
springs with a battery of sex toys and strap-ons. 

Sex is the movement’s Mason-Dixon Line, 
now as it was in the Eighties, when battles over 
pornography were known as “the sex wars.” 
Those old skirmishes have now been reimag- 
ined by third wavers too young to have been 
part of them as a generational showdown— 
even though second-wave feminists were on 
both sides of the Eighties fight. Sex isn’t the 
source of the divide between feminist genera- 
tions so much as its controlling metaphor, used, 
Astrid Henry noted, to conflate power and 
prudishness, as when third-waver Merri Lisa 
Johnson casts feminism as “a strict teacher who 
just needs to get laid.” 

Over and over, the transit of feminism seems 
to founder in the treacherous straits of mother- 


daughter relations. Over and over, a younger 

generation disavows the women’s movement as 

a daughter disowns her mother. There is in all 

this a terrible irony: It wasn’t always this way in 

American life. And it especially wasn’t this way 

in American feminism. In many respects, the 
U.S. women’s movement got its start 
as a mother-daughter enterprise. 


n March 3, 1913, the day before Woodrow 
Wilson’s inaugural, on the marble steps of the 
U.S. Treasury Building, a stately woman bearing 
a golden spear and dressed in the classical Greek 
robes, armored breastplate, and plumed helmet 
of Columbia descended the stairs to “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” soon to be joined by other 
older women named Justice, Liberty, Peace, and 
Hope, each accompanied by their sym- 
bolic heirs, young girls in robes and 
scarves strewing roses and tossing golden 
balls. The occasion was “The Allegory,” 
an elaborate pageant involving a hun- 
dred women, many of them prominent 
figures in the arts. Among the 20,000 
spectators was a New York Times reporter 
who called it “one of the most impres- 
sively beautiful spectacles ever staged in 
this country.” 

Such extravaganzas were a symbolic rite 
of suffrage-era feminism, with a recurrent 
theme. A month later, when the New York 
Woman Suffrage Party staged its pageant 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, classi- 
cally costumed maternal elders presided as 
dancing garlanded girls received a torch lit 
from the “altar of freedom” and passed it 
along, hand to hand. In the many similar 
spectacles presented across the country in 
the final decade of women’s long struggle 
for the vote, the central feature was the 
very one most absent from feminism near 
ly a century later—a celebration of the 
mother-daughter bond and the transmis- 
sion of female power and authority from one 
generation to the next. 

American women’s political consciousness 
had its upwelling in the decades after the Revo- 
lution, when the nation’s founders imposed the 
concept of “republican womanhood” on female 
citizenship. Women were invited to participate 
indirectly in the project of American democra- 
cy in lieu of electoral status—as pure and pious 
domesticated overseers of the nursery, raising 
civically virtuous sons. It was basically a disen- 
franchisement, but it retained one element of 
power, which women would learn to expand 
and exploit far beyond its intended purview. As 
historian Linda Kerber summed it up: “The 
model republican woman was a mother.” 

Republican womanhood represented a radi- 


cal break from the Puritan view of mothering, 
which regarded women as less virtuous than 
men, and too irrational and emotional to over- 
see the religious salvation of children. The ex- 
panded moral duties of republican mothers 
might not seem an obvious portal to the larger 
world of civic engagement—they qualified as 
virtuous precisely because they weren’t sullied 
with the muck and compromise of politics. 
And yet, this reconstitution of maternal au- 
thority provided a wormhole for American 
women’s entrance into public life. In the course 
of the nineteenth century, women who desired 
to enter the public realm refashioned the re- 
publican angel of the house into the crusading 
mother of the commonweal, ushering in what 
female reformers would call “the empire of the 


mother.” Maternity came to serve as the justifi- 
cation—and “mother power” the fuel—for 
storming the political ramparts (whether or not 
the women doing the storming were literal 
mothers), and, increasingly and importantly, 
that power came to be directed at rescuing and 
raising the status of civically virtuous daughters. 

The problematic aspects of Victorian ma- 
ternal protectionism are well-known—its cloy- 
ing sentimentality; its consecration of “femi- 
nine” piety and sexual purity; its patronizing 
views of minority, immigrant, and working- 
class women; its “protective” rhetoric that of- 
ten cast women as weak. What gets over- 
looked is the degree to which this maternal 
campaign centered around an increasingly 
radical desire for mothers to arm their daughters, 
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both literally and figuratively, against male 
control, especially male sexual control. The 
“mothers’” crusade posed a challenge to the 
core of male chivalry. 

Women had long been told they needed 
male saviors to protect them from other men. 
This is the con game that Seventies feminists 
dubbed “the protection racket.” The lives of 
most Victorian women weren’t being disfig- 
ured by rape by strangers but by early marriage 
and early and life-threatening pregnancy. By 
expanding their orbit of influence into the 
public realm, nineteenth-century female re- 
formers set out to disrupt the male protection 
racket’s reign. They would deliver their daugh- 
ters from both the rapist and the savior. 
Through temperance, abolition, and anti- 
prostitution campaigns, they took the male 
rescue fantasy and recast it as a mother-daughter 
emancipation drama. 

This is the central trope of abolition litera- 
ture and rhetoric, in which female writers and 
petitioners repeatedly condemned slavery as a 
violation of maternal rights. The “Bereaved 
Mother” was the star figure in abolition pam- 
phlets, poems, and songs, and female slave nar- 
ratives foregrounded a heroic maternity, with 
mothers battling to save themselves and their 
daughters from bondage’s sexual exploitation. 
The same maternal mission infused other fe- 
male reform efforts of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, from female-run “protective” organizations 
for girls to the settlement-home movement, 
which cast “social motherhood” as a “revolu- 
tionary force,” as Jane Addams put it. The all- 
female colleges established in the late nine- 
teenth century created campuses where male 
power couldn’t invade and female professors 
practiced “spiritual maternity” toward their stu- 
dent “daughters.” 

The largest and most powerful female reform 
movement of the nineteenth century was tem- 
perance. Forged in female revolt—after the 
Daughters of Temperance were excluded in 
1853 from the all-male World’s Temperance 
Convention (which they renamed the Half- 
World’s Temperance Convention)—the wom- 
en’s temperance movement was built around a 
mother-daughter protective vision. Its adher- 
ents commonly addressed each other as “moth- 
er” and “daughter.” Frances E. Willard, or 
“Mother Frances,” the powerful head of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, rallied 
her flock under a God she described as a “great, 
brooding Motherly spirit” and envisioned a 
government remade into a “Mother State.” Wil- 
lard adored her own mother—in particular for 
not foisting traditional femininity on her and 
her sister—lived with her mother her whole 
life, published an epic-length hagiography to 
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her, A Great Mother, and had her own ashes 
buried in her mother’s casket. 

Willard’s famous mantra was “Home Protec- 
tion,” but beneath the sentimental facade of 
home and hearth, she led a systematic cam- 
paign to rescue American daughters from male 
domestic tyranny. Under her direction, the 
WCTU moved far beyond the prohibition of 
liquor—which temperance activists saw as an 
accelerant to male sexual predation and do- 
mestic violence—to campaigns to raise the 
marital age of consent, create sex-education 
programs (preferably taught by mothers), elim- 
inate domestic servitude, improve working 
conditions, ordain female clergy, and, ulti- 
mately, win women’s suffrage. 

The women’s suffrage movement—the cul- 
mination of all these reform efforts—represent- 
ed its cause over and over as mothers protecting 
the bodily integrity and bolstering the power of 
their daughters, a message driven home in its 
literature, speeches, songs, art, and ads. The 
most popular speech of suffrage founding moth- 
er Elizabeth Cady Stanton was her address to 
American daughters, titled “Our Girls.” Stan- 
ton’s own daughter, Harriet Stanton Blatch, 
was instrumental in revitalizing suffrage in the 
early 1900s—and would later commemorate 
the struggle by organizing a mother-daughter 
event at Seneca Falls, where her mother had 

famously first called for women’s 


rights in 1848. 
hat turned that century’s mother- 


daughter alliance into the nightmare of dys- 
function that hounds feminism a hundred 
years later? The first cracks in the foundation 
were evident by the turn of the century, as an 
industrialized and urban society, along with all 
the new educational and economic opportuni- 
ties that female reformers had fought so hard 
for, began pulling daughters away from their 
maternal moorings. The “new” feminism that 
emerged among the citified, educated daugh- 
ters of the 1910s embraced the modernist im- 
pulse to leave the past behind. “Women, if you 
want to realize yourselves,” Mina Loy wrote in 
her 1914 Feminist Manifesto, “the lies of centu- 
ries have got to be discarded. ... Nothing 
short of Absolute Demolition will bring about 
reform.” Increasingly that included the demoli- 
tion of their reforming forebears. 

The final break was ferocious, a cataclysm 
called the 1920s. The change wrought by that 
decade could be illustrated by two covers of 
Life magazine. The first, on October 28, 1920, 
showcased a proud Columbia in flowing Greek 
robes and a helmet, congratulating a young 
New Woman with a voting ballot in her hand, 
celebrating the ratification of women’s suffrage. 


The festivities were short-lived. On its Febru- 
ary 18, 1926, cover, Life introduced the new 
New Woman, a glossy teenage socialite in a 
body-clinging shift, doing the Charleston with 
a rich old man. The flapper, the iconic female 
image of the Twenties, would dance her way 
across dozens of magazine covers, jitterbugging 
with sugar daddies, motoring with college 
boys, admiring her own image in the mirror— 
and never sharing the stage with an older (or 
any) woman. 

A similar transition afflicted the popular spec- 
tacle of the suffrage pageant. That display of 
anointed maidenhood lived on, but in grotesque- 
ly altered shape—as the Miss America Pageant, 

inaugurated in 1921, 
just a year after 


THE TWENTIES MARKED A PIVOT women won the 


vote. The figure who 


POINT BETWEEN THE OLD MATERNAL presided over the 
FEMINISM AND A FEMINIST CULTURE “beauty maids” of 


38 


the first Miss Amer- 


MUCH MORE MATRICIDAL ica Pageant wasn’t 


Columbia but “King 

Neptune,” a sixty- 
eight-year-old man with a crown and a Poseidon 
pitchfork. (Neptune, who was actually Hudson 
Maxim, the inventor of smokeless gunpowder, sat 
on a throne surrounded by his all-female “Court 
of Honor,” who were instructed to address him, 
variously, as “His Oceanic Majesty,” “the Marine 
Monarch of the Sea,” and “Jupiter Pluvius.”) 
Contestants were no longer billed as “the 
daughters of Columbia” but instead as “the fair 
daughters of Uncle Sam.” They received their 
laurels from an all-male judging panel, which 
was hardly intent on showcasing a mature vi- 
sion of womanhood. The first year’s winner was 
Margaret Gorman, who was only fifteen when 
she was nominated, and heralded as the smallest 
of the contestants—five foot one with “doll- 
like” measurements of 30-25-32. Reporters 
tracking her down to get a quote found her at a 
playground, shooting marbles. 

The prevailing pageantry of the 1920s wasn’t 
simply an infantilization of the girl. It was, more 
ominously, an eviction of the mother. The forces 
arrayed against the mother were many. Some of 
her antagonists would be presented as allies, 
sympathetic “experts” who knew better than she 
did how to do her job. Mothers, the new and 
reigning “behavioralist” psychologists held, knew 
nothing about “scientific” child rearing and 
would do irreparable harm to children if they 
followed their own instincts instead of the male 
authorities. John Watson, the so-called father of 
behaviorism—and a J. Walter Thompson ad 
executive—inveighed against “the dangers of too 
much mother love” in his best-selling Psycho- 
logical Care of Infant and Child. The popular 
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Parents magazine, launched in 1926 by George 
Hecht, a thirty-year-old bachelor, featured hec- 
toring columns by male pediatricians and self- 
castigating articles by mothers, such as Stella 
Crossley’s March 1927 testimonial, “Confessions 
of an Amateur Mother,” promoted with the 
teaser, “‘Criminally ignorant’ is the charge this 
young mother makes against herself and others 
like her.” 

In advertisements for mass-produced prod- 
ucts that mothers used to make themselves— 
from dresses to baked goods—the message re- 
sounded that mothers’ skills were obsolete, 
unsound, and unnutritional. Young women 
were urged to learn their housekeeping and 
cooking skills from “professionals” instead of 
mothers—at homemaking and cooking “insti- 
tutes” established by corporate entities like GE 
and Westinghouse. “Daughters, fresh from do- 
mestic science in school,” sociologists Robert 
and Helen Lynd reported in their 1929 classic, 
Middletown, “ridicule the mothers’ inherited 
rule-of-thumb practices as ‘old fashioned.” 

Mothers were deemed incapable even of advis- 
ing their daughters on menstruation, which was 
now the province of the new “feminine hygiene” 
industry. Johnson & Johnson’s first ad campaign 
for Modess sanitary napkins in the 1920s, called 
“Modernizing Mother,” showcased vibrant young 
girls making fun of their stick-in-the-mud moth- 
ers for shrinking from the latest consumer goods 
and styles, with captions like, “Don’t be a ’Fraid- 
Cat, Mother, There’s No Danger” and “Step on 
It, Mother—This Isn’t the Polka.” The accompa- 
nying text paid homage to “the modern daughter” 
who “is the champion of every new device which 
adds to the pleasure and ease of existence” and 
“will not tolerate the traditions and drudgeries 
which held her mother in bondage.” 

The Twenties marketplace reversed the au- 
thority relationship between mother and daugh- 
ter: mothers might elevate themselves by follow- 
ing their daughters’ consumer cues, but daughters 
had nothing to gain from the accumulated social 
and political experience of their mothers. In the 
era’s hit films and bestsellers, mothers are absent, 
vanquished, or literally killed off. In fashion, the 
buxom, maternal curves of the Gibson Girl gave 
way to the washboard look of the flapper. The 
new consumer culture substituted sexual libera- 
tion for political power, promoted shopping 
“choices” over real-life options, and promised 
young women the “freedom” to display their bod- 
ies, smoke and drink with the boys, and adopt 
the male perspective. As the New York Times 
noted approvingly in 1922, the modern girl 
“cake[s] a man’s view as her mother never could.” 
In the mass media, story after story by “ex- 
feminists” declared the disgust of young women 
with their mothers’ “feminist pother.” As Dorothy 


Dunbar Bromley wrote in Harper’s in 1927, 
“Feminism has become a term of opprobrium to 
the modern young woman.” 

Within a painfully few years after women 
won the vote, a gleeful press was pointing to 
young women’s lack of electoral ardor as proof 
that suffrage was—the favorite headline—“a 
failure.” Feminist legislative efforts were largely 
derailed, a paltry number of women ran for na- 
tional office, and one of the few items on the 
maternalist agenda to make it through Con- 
gress—a maternity and infancy aid bill—was 
rescinded in 1929. The few women who did 
break into politics felt like daughter-less Co- 
lumbias. Democratic Party officer Emily Newell 
Blair forlornly observed, “I know of no woman 
who has a following of other women.” 

So much of the language and imagery of 
popular and psychological culture aimed at 
women in the Twenties suggests a kind of cus- 
tody fight. Who was going to win the daughter? 
Would it be the maternal Victorian reformers, 
the daughters’ former champions, now cast as 
scolds, hags, and prudes? Or would it be the 
male expert whose voice became the Oz-like 
authority lurking behind the curtain of the as- 
cendant commercial culture? Would young 
women reach for the torch of liberty that Co- 
lumbia brandished in the suffrage pageants or 
for the “torches of freedom” that the American 
Tobacco Company promised as the new har- 
bingers of female emancipation? In 1929, Ed- 
ward Bernays, “the father of PR” and American 
Tobacco consultant, staged a pageant for the 
postsuffrage age: a march down Fifth Avenue 
(seeded with debutantes and secretaries recruit- 
ed by Bernays) to demand women’s “right” to 
smoke Lucky Strikes in public. 

In the history of American mother-daughter 
relations, the Twenties marked a hinge mo- 
ment, a pivot point between the old maternal 
feminism and a feminist culture much more 
matricidal. American female reformers had 
fought for eighty years, down multiple genera- 
tions, to win a tangible tool of political power 
for their female progeny. Never before had 
mothers given their daughters so much. But 
the bequest would be renounced. To the 
daughters, emancipation wasn’t something 
girls attained with a mother’s aid, because now 
your mother was unmasked as your oppressor. 
Liberation was no longer an intergenerational 

collaboration but a fight to the 
death between generations. 
T. legacy of the 1920s feminist betrayal 
haunts modern feminist life. The women’s 
movement went dark for nearly half a century. 
When it revived in the Sixties and Seventies, 
the mother-daughter bond no longer dominat- 


ed its mission. In fact, the mission often 
seemed to be mother-daughter conflict. Even 
as the second wave appeared on the surface to 
reject the intrusions of 1920s commercialism— 
the second wave’s first big demonstration was, 
after all, a protest against the Miss America 
pageant—it retained another 1920s code, not 
as an oversight but as a founding trait: the 
driving principle of matricide. The young 
women who gathered around the Freedom 
Trash Can at the 1968 Miss America protest 
would soon be discarding not only their foun- 
dation garments but the very notion of mater- 
nal foundation. 

Tellingly, one of the other big radical feminist 
demonstrations of 1968 was a mock “burial” of 
traditional womanhood at Arlington Cemetery, 
in which young women denounced the “mother- 
ist” role. Administering the last rites to mother 
was a popular motif. Within the new women’s 
liberation movement an attitude prevailed that 
feminist poet Adrienne Rich famously diagnosed 
as “matrophobia.” “Thousands of daughters see 
their mothers as having taught a compromise and 
self-hatred they are struggling to win free of, the 
one through whom the restrictions and degrada- 
tions of a female existence were perforce trans- 
mitted,” Rich wrote in Of Woman Born, “The 
mother stands for the victim in ourselves, the 
unfree woman, the martyr.” To many second 
wavers, feminism wasn’t a bridge between gen- 
erations but a firewall. 

“Hating one’s mother,” feminist scholar 
Elaine Showalter said, “was the feminist en- 
lightenment of the ’50s and ’60s,” and her gen- 
eration of second wavers absorbed it. Com- 
ments collected by historian Joyce Antler make 
for painful reading: 


Betty Friedan: “There was my mother and her 
discontent, which I never understood. I didn’t 
want to be like my mother. . . . Nothing we did 
ever seemed to satisfy her.” 

Anne Roiphe: “Everyone had a version of the 
bitter tale to tell. Sometimes it seemed as if we 
were engaged in an Olympic competition to de- 
cide whose mother was absolutely the worst.” 

Andrea Dworkin: “We were set against each 
other, every mother Clytemnestra, every daughter 
Electra. I did not want to be her.” 


So many young radical feminists of the era 
saw their mothers as consumerist saps and their 
feminist elders as dupes of a capitalist system 
their generation would dismantle. They would 
do without mothers, literal and political, and 
build a power base as a peer group instead, 
united around the slogan “Sisterhood Is Power- 
ful.” “We experienced ourselves as motherless 
daughters,” second-wave feminist psychologist 
Phyllis Chesler recalled. “We were a sibling 
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horde of sisters.” But suspicion of the maternal 
bond, even when exercised among “sisters,” 
kept getting in the way. In her 1976 essay, 
“Trashing: The Dark Side of Sisterhood,” radi- 
cal feminist Jo Freeman observed that the 
women within the movement who were the 
most frequently attacked were the ones who 
best fit the mother role. “Ironically their very 
ability to play this role is resented and creates 
an image of power which their associates find 
threatening.” Sisterhood, unmoored from the 
experience and history of previous generations, 
devolved into sororicide. 

Few of the young feminists had heard of a 
mother-daughter team like Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Harriet Stanton Blatch. They had no 
historical memory, only a vague image of (as 
radical feminist Shulamith Firestone summed up 
the prevailing view in her circle) “a granite faced 
spinster obsessed with a vote.” One rare effort by 
young feminists to establish a connection with 
the first wave ended disastrously. The New York 
Radical Women invited legendary suffragist 
Alice Paul to their 1969 Counter-Inaugural dem- 
onstration. Much to the dismay of the octogenar- 
ian woman who had founded the National Wom- 
an’s Party and endured imprisonment and 
force-feeding to win the ballot, the young activ- 
ists asked her to join them onstage to “give back 
the vote”—by burning voter-registration cards. 

There were attempts—many, regrettably, 
lame—to find a matriarchal inheritance in the 
very distant past, or the very symbolic. Activ- 
ists researched ancient goddesses and pre-literate 
societies, hoping to excavate inspirational 
Great Mother figures. Antiwar radical Jane 
Alpert—who had discovered feminism while 
on the lam from bombing-conspiracy charges— 
trumpeted in Ms. the fuzzy notion of an an- 
cient “mother right,” matriarchy as a sort of 
Marxist vanguard that would remake society. 
In the late Seventies, some New York feminists 
launched the Foundation for Matriarchy, which 
declared mothering “the essential revolutionary 
act.” Their signature project was a newspaper 
called the Matriarchist with the slogan “We 
Who Nurture Will Govern.” The Matriarchist 
soon died, and the group fell apart after one 

co-founder accused another of 

“stealing matriarchy.” 
T. Twenties generational crack-up would 
cast its shadow over future feminists, be they 
second wavers raging against materialism or 
third wavers embracing it. Second-wave activ- 
ists rejected consumer culture and merchan- 
dised sexuality because they saw their mothers 
as victims of postwar materialism and hated 
them for it. By that rejection, they repeated 
the 1920s sin of matricide. The third wavers 
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have discarded some of the ideological rigidity 
and rancor that the second-wave feminists felt 
toward their personal mothers. But they are 
no freer of the 1920s curse. In many respects, 
third-wave politics and postmodern gender 
studies have shifted from the battleground of 
doctrinaire Seventies women’s liberation to- 
ward the intellectual playground of bodily dis- 
play and pop-culture-friendly theory—a femi- 
nism, as Courtney Martin has put it, that is 
more “about being seen.” In doing so, they’ve 
fallen into the 1920s trap of employing a com- 
mercialized ersatz “liberation” to undermine 
the political mobilization of their mothers. 

In light of the unfortunate convergence in the 
Twenties of a mass movement’s collapse with the 
mass market’s ascendancy, the contemporary 
“feminist” urge toward shopping and retail culture 
takes on a more sinister coloring. It’s hard to see 
as innocent the consumer indulgence that was 
implicated in the death of first-wave feminism— 
especially as the old formula, commercialism 
versus feminist continuity, is playing out all over 
again, in academe as well as in the marketplace. 

Women’s studies was originally envisioned as 
the repository of feminist history and memory, 
where accumulated knowledge would be en- 
shrined in a safe box where future generations 
could go to retrieve it. That academic mother- 
lode is in danger of being decommissioned by the 
increasing disconnect between practical, political 
feminism and academic feminist theory, and by 
the rise of a poststructuralist philosophy in gen- 
der studies that prefers the deconstructing of 
female experience to the linkages and legacies of 
women’s history and regards generational dynam- 
ics, and even the categories of “woman” and 
“man,” as artifices to perform and discard. 

These two legacies—the continued matricide 
and the shape-shifting contamination of com- 
mercialism and commercially infused relativism 
in feminist activism and scholarship—have 
created a generational donnybrook where the 
transmission of power repeatedly fails and femi- 
nism’s heritage is repeatedly hurled onto the 
scrap heap. What gets passed on is the 

predisposition to dispossess, a legacy 


of no legacy. 
B, the final day of the NOW election con- 


ference in Indianapolis, the “unity” theme was 
a standing joke. Plenary sessions were bitterly 
divided and rife with rumors and allegation. 
Had Latifa Lyles presided, as vice president of 
membership, over a dramatic decline in finan- 
cial contributions, as Terry O’Neill’s forces 
claimed? Or had O’Neill’s camp manipulated 
the numbers to present a false picture? Had 
Lyles’s supporters enlisted young ringers? Had 
O’Neill’s aides recruited older Hillary Clinton- 


turned-Sarah Palin supporters to throw the 
vote at the last minute? 

The polls closed on Saturday night. I was in the 
Lyles hospitality suite when the results were an- 
nounced: Terry O'Neill, by eight votes, 206 to 198. 
The room fell silent in shock. Lyles climbed on a 
chair and delivered a short and determinedly op- 
timistic speech. “I know we still believe we are the 
leadership of the future,” she said. “There is still a 
twenty-first-century feminism.” Her supporters 
weren't so sure. Young women talked of turning in 
their NOW cards, and Lyles’s advisers began mull- 
ing over whether to form their own organization. 
(Several young rising stars in the organization 
would resign their positions as NOW officers, and 
Lyles would take a job as deputy director of the 
U.S. Labor Department’s Women’s Bureau.) 

Around midnight, Lyles retreated to her ho- 
tel room with a few of her closest strategists, 
sank onto the couch, and burst into tears. “I’m 
crying because ... it’s not because we lost, but 
...” She tried to compose herself. “It’s these 
girls,” she said, gesturing to the hallway beyond, 
where clumps of young women were slumped 
on the floor, weeping. “They are so young and 
they really...” 

Justine Andronici, Lyles’s campaign manager, 
finished the thought: “They believed in us.” 

“Yes,” Lyles said. “We gave them a false sense 
of hope.” 

The next morning, I had breakfast with the 
new president, Terry O’Neill, and two of her 
advisers, former NOW president Patricia Ireland 
and veteran NOW strategist Janet Canterbury. I 
told them that some of the young women thought 
they had thrown the election by bringing in 
Sarah Palin supporters. Canterbury rolled her 
eyes. “We just out-organized them,” she said. “It’s 
what it takes to win one of these things.” 

I asked whether they were concerned about 
their failure to pass the torch to a younger gen- 
eration—what were the implications for the fu- 
ture of the organization? “To me, it’s not about 
having to pass the baton so much as to share it,” 
Ireland said. 

Terry O’Neill didn’t seem particularly trium- 
phant. “I called Latifa twice last night, and | left 
a message. And she hasn’t returned my call.” She 
sighed. “I’m concerned that there’s a drumbeat 
going on that the voters of NOW are too old and 
too white to appreciate how great that image [of 
a young black president] could be. And we’re 
going to have to work very hard to open minds.” 
The breakdown of comity weighed on her. “This 
is why I haven’t been eating for three weeks.” 
Others seemed less conciliatory. The door flew 
open to admit Olga Vives, the original older 
candidate who had persuaded O’Neill to run 
after she herself had withdrawn from the race. 
“Tm going home,” Vives said. 


When I talked to her a few days later on the 
phone, Vives told me she was disgusted with 
some of the younger women’s early efforts to 
champion Lyles. After the heart attack, she 
said, “They spread around rumors that I was 
sicker than I was. To me, it was ageist. The 
movement created this expectation in young 
women that they were fit to lead when they 
hadn't learned the ropes. They were demanding 
the top without having to earn their stripes. 
We created these little monsters with all this 
‘You can be anything that you want.’ That’s 

who we created and that’s who is 

4 now demanding control.” 

t “No Longer in Exile,” the conference 
on the legacy and future of gender studies that 
I attended at the New School in the spring of 
this year, the promise of youthful ascendancy 
seemed closer to fruition. If anything, it was the 
elders who were taking the knocks: the posters 
of the school’s founding matriarchs, Emily 
James Putnam and Clara Mayer, stationed like 
chaperones on either side of the dais, were in- 
advertently whacked to the floor a couple of 
times as young speakers brushed by them to 
take the stage. 

The hall was a cauldron of enthusiastic sup- 
port for theoretical and consumer-saturated ac- 
ademic feminism. Judith “Jack” Halberstam, a 
gender-studies professor from the University of 
Southern California who favors crew cuts and 
men’s suits, was the most popular speaker. Her 
1998 book, Female Masculinity, challenged 
hidebound notions of sexual identity with a vi- 
sion of hybridized genders. At the lectern she 
promised to “smash” what she called “this 
whole mother-daughter thing [that] keeps com- 
ing up.” By which, it soon became clear, she 
meant that she would be smashing just the 
mother part of the equation. “For people of one 
generation to be complaining about the next 
generation not reading them, give it up!” she 
said. “If you’re not relevant anymore, you’re not 
relevant. Move on.” 

If the older feminist scholars were not “rele- 
vant” anymore, who was? Halberstam had an 
answer: Lady Gaga. She cued up her Power- 
Point presentation to show us an excerpt from 
the music video Telephone, in which (for read- 
ers who somehow managed to miss it) Lady 
Gaga, modeling various wacky outfits on her 
mannequin torso, gets tossed in jail, 
(wo)manhandled by butchy guards, and ogled by 
cat-fighting sexpots—until babelicious Beyoncé 
springs Gaga out of prison and the gal pals 
head out to a diner, where they poison all the 
men (and women, and a dog), before heading 
off to points unknown in their “Pussy Wagon,” 
shadowed by a police helicopter. 
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In Telephone’s “brave new world of Gaga girli- 
ness,” Halberstam said, “we are watching some- 
thing like the future of feminism.” A future 
that the new wave of feminist theorists will 
usher in. “What one wants to inspire is new 
work that one barely recognizes as feminism, 
and that’s what I’m going to call Gaga femi- 
nism,” Halberstam said. This will be feminist 
scholarship that breaks with “God help us, lon- 
gevity,” commits acts of “disloyalty” and “be- 
trayal and rupture,” and even denies one’s own 
sex: “Instead of becoming women, we should be 
unbecoming women—that category itself seems 
vexed and problematic.” 

Such sentiments discomfited some of the old- 
er veterans of women’s studies in the room, who 
knew all about betrayal and rupture. Despite the 
conference’s title, gender studies at this self- 
proclaimed progressive university had been re- 
peatedly “exiled”—or rather, obliterated. First, 
the New School’s undergraduate gender-studies 
major had been folded into the “culture and 
media” department and eventually eliminated 
outright; then its gender-studies master’s program 
had been introduced and killed off within four 
years. Students wishing to delve deeper into 
feminist questions had to make do with “no- 
credit study groups,” strictly D.LY. affairs. After 
many appeals, the institution had finally agreed 
this year to offer a genderstudies minor. 

Antipathies kept creeping into the two-day- 
long proceedings, between the early architects of 
women’s studies, now in their sixties, and the 
thirty- and forty-something proponents of sexu- 
ality and queer-theory studies devoted to post- 
structuralist, post-colonial, and even “post-gender” 
critiques. Two graduate students who had con- 
ducted interviews about the state of gender 
studies with New School students and faculty 
reported their findings. Their interviews, Katie 
Detwiler said, revealed “dispositional minefields, 
studded with gestures to betrayal, anxiety, nos- 
talgia, contempt; ... a sense that a younger gen- 
eration was betraying the political projects and 
promises of other generations; anger and frustra- 
tion at what appears to be a shared generational 
political apathy in the face of widespread social 
injustice,” and an eagerness to shuck off the 
legacy of women’s studies and activism as prac- 
ticed by their foremothers. Her colleague Chelsea 
Estep-Armstrong summed up the theme they 
kept hearing: “If we could only make a clean 
break with the past—create a new wave, a new 
school, a new theory—we could shed the weight 
of history.” 

But to what end? To create a tabula rasa, where 
the past is no longer usable and one can become 
or unbecome anything? Where everything is 
relative, indeterminate, and a “choice” as valid 
as any other choice? In other words, the weight- 
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less, ahistorical realm of the commercial, a realm 
that promises its inhabitants a perpetual nursery 
where no one has to grow up. The nineteenth- 
century feminist dream of “the empire of the 
mother,” which gave way first to the hope that 
“sisterhood is powerful” and then to the hokum 
of “girl power,” now faces displacement from an 
even more infantile transgressiveness (“the brave 
new world of Gaga girliness”?), a cosmetic revolt 
that has less in common with feminism than 
with 1920s flapperism. It posits a world where 
pseudo-rebellions are mounted but never won nor 
desired to be won, where “liberation” begins and 
ends with wordplay and pop-culture pastiche and 
fishnet stockings, and where all needs can be met 
by the bountiful commercial breast, the market- 
place’s simulacrum of the mother. 

On the last afternoon of the conference, I caught 
up with Halberstam at the farewell reception. I told 
her I didn’t understand how Lady Gaga’s Telephone 
could be the “future of feminism.” 

“Adapt or die!” she responded cheerfully. “Pop 
stars are where the inspiration for feminism is 
going to come from.” 

But how was Telephone a feminist inspiration? 
Halberstam pointed to the way the video dealt 
with rumors that Gaga was a hermaphrodite. 
“She didn’t deny them. She played with them. 
You have that great moment where the prison 
guards take off her clothes and say, too bad she 
didn’t have a dick ...” 

I wandered back into the conference room to 
get my coat. The hall was nearly empty, except 
for a lone woman with graying hair, who was 
gathering her things into a tote bag. I wondered 
whether I had come across the New School’s 
Ancient Mariness, or the reincarnation of 
founding mother Clara Mayer. She introduced 
herself. Her name was Barrie Karp, and for 
twenty-six years she had taught feminist studies 
and philosophy at the New School. She was 
knowledgeable and enthusiastic about recent de- 
velopments in critical feminist theory—her syl- 
labi included a host of such thinkers, from Judith 
Butler to Luce Irigaray to Gayatri Spivak—and, 
she told me, she had appreciated Halberstam’s 
presentation. Still, her modernity hadn’t 
saved her from the generational thresher. De- 
spite the many contemporary theorists she 
had assigned in her courses, she was taken to 
task in her last written evaluation for teach- 
ing a “dated” Sixties feminism that was “no 
longer acceptable.” Soon after the culture 
and media department absorbed and then 
dissolved the gender-studies program, Karp 
was forced out. Not that her expulsion made 
way for an undated feminist studies. With her 
departure, the number of professors in the 
department dedicated to teaching feminism 
dropped to zero. m 
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THIRTY DAYS 
AS A CUBAN 


Pinching pesos and dropping pounds in Havana 


I. the first two decades of my life 
I don’t believe I ever went more 
than nine hours without eating. 
Later on I was subjected to longer 


bouts—in China in the 1980s, trav- 
eling with insurgents in remote ar- 
eas of Colombia and Nepal, crossing 
South America by motorcycle, deep- 
ly broke—but I always returned 
home, feasted, ate whatever, when- 
ever, and put back on what weight 
Pd lost—and more. ld undergone 
the usual trajectory of American 
life, gaining a pound a year, decade 
after decade. By the time I resolved 
to go to Cuba, and live for a month 
on what a Cuban must live on, I 
Patrick Symmes is the author of The Boys 


from Dolores: Fidel Castro’s Schoolmates 
from Revolution to Exile. 


By Patrick Symmes 


was 219 pounds, the most I’d ever 
weighed in my life. 

In Cuba the average salary is $20 a 
month. Doctors might make $30; 


many people make only $10. I decid- 
ed to award myself the salary of a 
Cuban journalist: $15 a month, the 
wages of an official intellectual. Pd 
always wanted to be an intellectual, 
and $15 was a substantial kick above 
the proles building brick walls or cut- 
ting cane for $12, and almost twice 
the $8 paid to many retirees. With 
this money I would have to buy my 
basic ration of rice, beans, potatoes, 
cooking oil, eggs, sugar, coffee, and 
anything else I needed. 

I knew it would be hard to give up 
food, and so I began my Cuban diet 
while still in New York City, shaking 


A monthly oil ration, photograph by Patrick Symmes; A shop on Calle 
Industria, photograph © Lorenzo Castore/Agence VU/Aurora Photos; 


A standard ration board, photograph by Patrick Symmes 


off nine pounds in the two months 
before my departure. Time and 
again, as I prepared for this trip, hor- 
rified friends speculated on what 


food I was gorging on, what special 
items I was rushing to consume. 
Their operating assumption was that 
being deprived of some cherished 
item for thirty days was an unbear- 
able test. They were worried about 
ice cream. In my experience, no one 
who is hungry craves 
ice cream. 
M, first half hour inside Cuba 
was spent at the metal detectors. 
Then, as part of a new regimen, un- 
known in my previous fifteen years 


coming here, I was given an intense 
but amateurish interrogation. This 
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had nothing to do with me: all for 
eigners on the small turboprop from 
the Bahamas were separated out and 
questioned at length. The Cuban 
government was nervous about soli- 
tary foreign travelers because Human 
Rights Watch had recently been 
through, on tourist visas, and a State 
Department contractor, also travel- 
ing on a tourist visa, had been caught 
distributing USB drives and sat- 
phones to opposition figures. Tourists 
were dangerous. 

As in Israel, an agent in plain 
clothes asked me detail-oriented 
questions of no importance (“What 
town are you going to? Where is 


uniform pocket a couple of aluminum 
coins, which she gave to me: 40 centa- 
vos, or about 2 U.S. cents. Out on the 
highway, a few miles from here, I might 
find a city bus. And in Havana I might 
find, must find, a way to survive for a 
month. I had to shoulder my knapsack 
and start walking, the aluminum coins 
clicking in my pocket. I strolled out of 
the terminal, across the parking lot, out 
the driveway, and turned down the 
only road, putting the outside world 
behind me with a steady slog. Every few 
minutes a taxi would pull up, beeping, 
or a private car would stop, offering to 
take me for half the official price. I 
walked on, slowly, past the old termi- 


What has changed is the ink: there 
is less written in the book. There are 
fewer entries, for smaller amounts, 
than even in 1995, during the starving 
time of the “Special Period.” In the 
intervening years, the Cuban economy 
has recovered; the Cuban ration sys- 
tem has not. In 1999, a Cuban devel- 
opment minister told me that the 
monthly ration supplied enough food 
to last just nineteen days, but pre- 
dicted that the amount would soon 
climb. It has declined. Although the 
total amount of food available in 
Cuba is greater, and caloric consump- 
tion is up, that is no thanks to 
the ration system. The growth has 


that?”), designed to provoke me, re- 
veal some inconsistency, or show 
nervousness. He didn’t look in my 
wallet and ask why, if I was staying 
in Cuba for a month, I had less than 
twenty dollars. 
The supervisor’s gaze settled on 
the other passengers. Passed. 
“Thirty days,” I told the lady who 
stamped my tourist visa. 
The maximum. 


T. was a sign hanging from 


the airport ceiling with a drawing of 
a bus on it. But there was no bus. 
Not now, a woman at the informa- 
tion desk explained. There would be 
a bus—one—tonight, around 8 P.M., 
to take the airport workers home. 
That was six hours from now. 
Central Havana was ten miles away. 
Since taxis cost about $25—more 
than my total budget for the next 
month—I was going to have to walk. 
The same woman pulled from her 
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nals, along scrubby fields. Billboards 
trumpeted old messages: BUSH TERROR- 
ist. After forty minutes I passed over a 
railroad crossing, came out to the high- 
way, and got lucky. The bus for Havana 
was right there. An hour later I was in 

central Havana and on foot, 

searching for an old friend. 
T. first people I spoke to in 
the city—total strangers who lived 
near my friend'—brought up the ra- 
tion system. With no prompting 
from me, they pulled out their ra- 
tion book and bitched. 

The book—called the libreta—is 
the foundational document of Cuban 
life. Nothing important about the ra- 
tion system has changed: although it 
is now printed in a vertical format, 
the book looks identical to the one is- 
sued annually for decades. 

' For their protection from the Cuban state, 


certain persons in this article will go un- 
named. 


occurred in privatized markets and 
cooperative gardens and through mas- 
sive imports, while state food 
production fell 13 percent last year 
and the ration shrank with it. It is 
commonly agreed that a monthly food 
ration now contains just twelve days 
of food. I was here to make my own 
calculation: how could anyone survive 
the month on twelve days of food? 

There is one ration book per family. 
Goods are distributed at a series of 
neighborhood bodegas (one for dairy 
and eggs; another for “protein”; an- 
other for bread; the largest for dry 
goods and everything from coffee to 
cooking oil to cigarettes). Each store 
has a clerk who writes in the amount 
issued to the family. My friend’s neigh- 
bors—husband, wife, and grandson— 
had received a standard ration of sta- 
ples, which was, per person: 


4 pounds refined sugar 
1 pound crude sugar 


A daily bread ration, photograph © Alfredo Falvo/Contrasto/Redux; An agro, photograph 
by Patrick Symmes; The meat annex of an agro, photograph by Patrick Symmes 


1 pound grain 
1 piece fish 
3 rolls 


They laughed when I asked if 
there was beef. 

“Chicken,” the wife said, but this 
produced howls of protest. “When was 
there chicken?” her husband asked. 
“Well, that’s true,” she said. “It has 
been a few months.” The “protein” 
ration was delivered every fifteen days 
and was ground mystery meat, mixed 
with a large amount of soy paste (if the 
meat was pork, this was falsely called 
picadillo; if it was chicken, it was called 
pollo con suerte, or chicken and luck). 


refrigerator. I unloaded my pockets, 
stashing away the food I had bought 
in the Bahamian airport: some bagels, 
a can of fruit punch, sandwiches, 
and—my emergency stash—a packet 
of sesame sticks from the airplane. 
With a fourteen-hour trip from 
New York behind me, I ate one of 

the sandwiches and went 


to sleep. 
(). my second day, I gnawed on 


a sesame bagel, absentmindedly con- 
suming the whole thing, as if there 
would always be another. According 
to a calorie-counting application on 


my cell phone, the bagel had 440 


rehearsal in progress. A Russian rock- 
er, backed by more than thirty musi- 
cians, was working through his set in 
preparation for some later gig. They 
had been issued bottled water and tea, 
which I consumed in large amounts. 
Tea’s astringent taste—mediated by 
lots of sugar—finally made sense to 
me. This was the drink of the novice 
monk, the cold and hungry. It was an 
appetite killer. 

There had been catering. Only one 
and a half cheese sandwiches remained, 
abandoned on a napkin near the string 
section; during a crescendo I stuffed 
them into my pockets. I walked the 
hour back across Havana to my room, 


Usually there was enough for about four 
hamburgers a month, but so far in Jan- 
uary they had received only one fish 
each—usually a dried, oily mackerel. 

And there were eggs. The most reli- 
able of all protein sources, these were 
called salvavidas, or lifesavers. There 
used to be an egg a day; then it became 
an egg every other day; now it was an 
egg every third day. I would have ten 
for the next month. 

The husband spent a full quarter of 
his tiny salary on the electric bill. The 
family survived only because, in his job 
as a state chauffeur, he could steal about 
five liters of gasoline every week. 

Eventually my friend appeared and 
squired me off to a private home in 
the Plaza neighborhood, where I had 
arranged to rent an apartment for 
the month—the one expense left out 
of my accounting here. It was spar- 
tan, in the Cuban style: two rooms, 
cushionless chairs, a double burner 
on a countertop, and a half-size 


calories. Everything I ate for the next 
month would be entered on that little 
keypad, recorded, summed up by day 
and week, divided into protein, carbo- 
hydrates, and fat, graphed in scrolling 
bars. An active man of my size (six 
foot two, 210 pounds) needs about 
2,800 calories a day to maintain his 
weight. I had no other food supplies 
yet, and I finished breakfast when the 
housekeeper working for my landlord 
gave me two thimbles of coffee, larded 
with sugar (75 calories). 

Just as Cubans exploit loopholes to 
survive, | worked my obvious foreign- 
ness to my benefit, wandering that day 
in and out of fancy hotels few Cubans 
could enter. This gave me access to 
air-conditioning, toilet paper, and 
music. I blew past security at the Ha- 
bana Libre, the old Hilton, and rode 
the elevator to the top floor, which of 
fered commanding views of Havana at 
dusk. The nightclub wasn’t open yet, 
but I barged in anyway, discovering a 


A ration book, photograph © Alfredo Falvo/Contrasto/Redux; A $0.25 meal 
purchased at a subsidized canteen, photograph by Patrick Symmes 


passing dozens of new stores, butcher 
shops, bars, cafeterias and cafés, pizza 
joints, and other prolific suppliers of 
hard-currency food. I lingered, looking 
at the immense frozen turkey breasts 
for sale in a shopwindow. 

By the time I got to my room, the 
sandwiches had disintegrated in my 
pockets, a mass of crumbs, butter, and 
cheese product, but I ate them, slow- 
ly, dragging the experience out. Pd 
always scorned the Cubans who 
cheered the regime for a sandwich, 
but by day two I was ready to de- 
nounce Obama for a cookie. 

On the morning of the third day I 
walked for more than two hours 
through Havana in search of food, 
burning 600 calories, the equivalent of 
those cheese sandwiches. I had wrong- 
ly assumed that I could simply buy the 
food I needed for the month. But as an 
American I was ineligible for the ra- 
tion, through which rice costs a penny 
a pound. As a “Cuban” living on $15 a 
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month I could not afford to buy food 
outside the system, in the expensive 
dollar stores. Cubans called these small 
stores, which sold everything from bat- 
teries and beef to cooking oil and dia- 
pers, el shopping. After hours of frustra- 
tion, unable to buy any food at all, I 
rode the bus back to my apartment. 

I had no lunch. I tried reading, but 
I had brought only books about hard- 
ship and suffering, like Les Misérables. 
I started with an easier, more comic 
take on loneliness and deprivation, 
Sailing Alone Around the World by 
Joshua Slocum, and consumed 146 
pages on my first day. Slocum got 
across the Atlantic on little more than 
biscuits, coffee, and flying fish, and | 
took particular satisfaction when, mid- 
Pacific, he discovered that his potatoes 
were ridden with moths and was forced 
to chuck the valuable rations over- 
board. But then he would do some- 
thing unconscionable, like cook an 
Irish stew or call on some reserve of 
smoked venison from Tierra del Fuego. 
A passing boat even tossed him a bot- 
tle of Spanish wine once, the bastard. 
Reading at this rate, books were an- 
other thing I would run out of. 

Finally, unable to lie still any longer, 
I raced out of the house and, following 
a tip, found a house a few blocks away 
with a cardboard sign on the gate 
reading caFE. Behind the house there 
was a barred window, and | put the 
equivalent of 40 cents through the 
bars. A woman passed out a roll filled 
with processed lunch meat. For an- 
other 12 cents I got a small glass of 
papaya juice. Although I tried to eat 
slowly, lunch vanished within mo- 
ments. At this rate—half a dollar a 
meal—my entire cash supply would be 
eaten up, and I left her back yard vow- 
ing to eat almost nothing for dinner. 

Worse news awaited me in the 
morning when, upon dressing, I dis- 
covered that the zipper on my pants 
was broken. In another effort to look 
and feel Cuban, I had brought only 
two pairs of pants. Pants are one of 
the many non-food items distributed 
by ration, and that meant, typically, 
one pair a year. Most Cubans got 
along with just a couple of items of 
clothing of each type. So the broken 
zipper would have to be repaired— 
there were no pants in January. A 
few feeble attempts to repair it myself 
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failed. I was going to have to spend 
some money, or trade something, for 
a tailor’s work. Breakfast: coffee, 

two cups, with sugar. 75 


calories total. 

Í went food shopping on day four, a 
ludicrous experience. By chance | had 
ended up taking an apartment near 
the largest and best market in Ha- 
vana, which was neither large nor 
good. The market was an agro, mean- 
ing a place for farm produce. These 
are sometimes referred to as farmers’ 
markets, but there was no farmer 
meets-consumer bonhomie, only a 
roaring, crowded, sweaty pen of stalls 
selling the same narrow band of goods 
at prices set by the state: pineapples, 
eggplants, carrots, green peppers, to- 
matoes, onions, yucca, garlic, plan- 
tains, and not much else. There was a 
separate room specializing in pork, 
with quivering heaps of dull pink 
meat turned over by bare-handed men 
and measured out by dull knives. 
Meat was beyond my reach, though 
“fat” was listed at only 13 pesos (or 49 
cents) a pound. 

I waited in line to change my entire 
stock of money—eighteen hard- 
currency pesos convertibles—into the 
regular Cuban pesos.? The resulting 
pile of worn, dirty bills added up to 
400 pesos, worth about $16 at the 
Havana street rate. Then I fought 
through the crowds to buy one egg- 
plant (10 pesos), four tomatoes (15), 
garlic (2), and a small bunch of carrots 
(13). At a bakery counter a woman 
selling bread rolls affirmed they were 
only for people with ration books—but 
then threw me five rolls and greedily 
snatched 5 pesos out of my hand. The 
only love came from the tomato ven- 
dor, who threw in an extra nightshade. 


? Cuba has two currencies, the valuable 
peso, officially called the CUC, and 
known as the kook, fula, chavita, and 
convertible; it was introduced to elimi- 
nate the presence of foreign currency and 
to be valued roughly equivalent to the U.S. 
dollar, at least before the 20 percent ex- 
change fee. Then there is the lowly peso 
(known as the peso). Cubans are paid in 
the regular peso, and to get anything im- 
portant they must trade twenty-four of 
these for one CUC. A tiny box of stir-fried 
noodles in Havana’s Chinatown was 
priced at “75/2.5,” in regular pesos and 
CUC, in either case representing about 15 
percent of the average monthly income. 


I bought three pounds of rice for a 
little more than a dime, and some red 
beans, spending a catastrophic $2 for 
what would, in the end, produce only 
a handful of meals. 

Young hustlers followed me to the 
exit muttering, “Shrimp, Shrimp, 
Shrimp.” Outside, a man saw me com- 
ing and climbed into a tree, descend- 
ing again with five limes, which he 
offered me (it was not a lime tree but 
a drop zone for his black-market pro- 
duce). I staggered home under the 
weight of the rice and vegetables, 
looking, as my landlady later observed, 

like a divorced man starting 
his new life. 


T. accumulated calories inevi- 


tably led me to speculate on the oth- 
er side of things: money. How would 
I survive a couple of weeks from now, 
if I was spending the equivalent of $2 
at a pop? I continued to hoof it 
everywhere, taking the hour-long 
walk just to wander through the tour- 
ist hotels of Vedado (without ever 
spotting another stray sandwich), or 
stand with my face pressed to the iron 
grille of some restaurant, watching, 
with four or five Cubans, the band 
play a mambo for foreigners. 

Every day I was approached by Cu- 
bans who said, in one phrase or an- 
other, Give me money. My own options 
would be grim in the weeks ahead. 
Should I stand on the street corner, 
demanding dollars from strangers? 
How hungry did you have to get before 
you became like the teenage girl I 
overtook on a Vedado sidewalk that 
afternoon, who, holding a baby on her 
hip, turned to me and said, Deseas una 
chica sucky sucky? 

If I was going to suck something, I 
knew what it would be. I found myself 
watching the Ladas as they rolled past, 
trying to see how many had locking 
gas caps. With some tubing and a jug, 
I could get five liters of gasoline and 
sell it through a friend in Chinatown. 
But all the cars in Cuba had locking 
gas caps or were themselves locked 
behind gates at night. Too many men, 
harder than I, were already working 

that line. This was no 


I island for amateur thieves. 


needed coffee, but all stores were 
barren of this staple. Even the hard- 


currency shopping in the neighbor- 
hood carried no coffee, and repeat- 
ed tours of the dollar supermarkets 
in Vedado and at various hotels 
had revealed no coffee all month. I 
had once seen a pound of Cubacafe, 
the dark, export-grade stuff, for sale 
at a movie theater in Old Havana. 
But it was 64 pesos, and even while 
jonesing I could not pay that much 
or walk that far. From the window 
of my bathroom I could see that 
the ration store was open, and so | 
wandered over. 

There were five satchels of coffee 
on the shelf. It was the light-brown 
domestic brand, Hola, which sells for 
a little more than a peso for the first 
four-ounce bag, and 5 pesos a sack 
after that. A dozen people were 
jostling for bread and rice, so I had 
time to study the two chalkboards 
listing which goods were available. 
The larger board listed basic ration 
goods. Your first four pounds of rice 
cost 25 centavos; the next pound was 
90 centavos. No more than six pounds 
of rice were allowed in a month, to 
prevent overselling for profit. The 
smaller chalkboard listed “liberated 
products,” a briefer list of cigarettes 
and other items that could be bought 
without limit. 

I called out El último, and was now 
holding a place in line behind the 
previous last customer. Pretty soon a 
woman with a plastic bag arrived, 
cried El último, and I lifted a finger. 
Now she was last. 

I was served by a smiling but agitated 
man. He was tall, black, with a scruffy 
partial beard. He waved his hand when 
I asked for coffee. No words were neces- 
sary: a foreigner cannot buy on the 
ration, and there was no coffee anyway. 
I played for time, holding up my end of 
a conversation in which he was silent 
but for gestures. No coffee anywhere? I’ve 
been all over the city looking for coffee. 
Nobody has any. I really like coffee. You 
know what I mean? 

“Cubans drink a lot of coffee,” he 
finally said. Our bond established, I 
wiggled my head back and forth and 
asked, Wasn't there somewhere to get 
coffee? “No,” he said. 

Really? Maybe someone had some? 
A little bit? 

He wiggled his head. The may- 
be gesture. 


Who? 

“Mrs. ” he said. 

Where was that? 

As though guiding a blind man, 
he came out from behind the coun- 
ter, took my arm, and led me out 
onto the street. We went only ten 
steps down the sidewalk. He turned 
into the first doorway and absent- 
mindedly grabbed the ass of a pass- 
ing woman. (“Hey!” she cried, furi- 
ous. “Who’s that?”) We stopped at 
an apartment located directly be- 
hind the ration store. He knocked. 
A woman with a baby answered. 

“Coffee,” he said. 

I produced a 20-peso bill. She hand- 
ed me one satchel of the Hola and 5 
pesos back. 

“That’s all?” It was three times the 
price listed at the counter a few steps 
away, but I found later that Cubans 
also paid this markup. 

He nodded. His name was Jesús. 

We went back to the store. “Bread?” 
I asked. He consulted with his supervi- 
sor, who gave a “No” loud enough for 
the whole store to hear. 

I asked again. He asked his boss 
again. No no this time. I handed over 
the 5-peso note and got five rolls. 

From then on, I could buy whatever 
I wanted. With Jesús on my side, no 
questions were asked. I never needed 
aration book for the common staples, 
and for the rest of the month I paid 

the same price as Cubans 

for the same shit food. 
(), the sixth day I walked to 
the suburbs, strolling out of my 
neighborhood, Plaza, through Veda- 
do and to the west, past the immense 
Colón cemetery, home to the mauso- 
leums and soaring angels of Cuba’s 
once-rich families, as well as the 
concrete sepulchers of her middle 
class. A young man named Andy fell 
into step with me for a while, excited 
to hear about America (“We all want 
to go there”) and inviting me to a 
barbershop owned by his friend. 
Alone again, I passed the occasional 
café, studying each of these tiny 
stands. One offered “bread with 
hamburger” for 10 pesos, the lowest 
price I had seen yet. But that was 
still too much for today. 

I joined the world of the long-range 
pedestrian, working my way down a 
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dozen avenues and more than twenty 
streets in the course of an hour and 
finding a small bridge over the Alm- 
endares River that separates Havana 
proper from Havana greater. Exiles 
wax nostalgic about the Almendares, 
whose twisting route is overgrown 
with vines and immense trees, but I 
always found it depressing or even 
frightening: a humid, muddy border 
between the gritty city and the ex- 
pansive (and expensive) houses of the 
western suburbs. From a low ocean- 
side bridge I could see what remained 
of the sailor scene: a dozen sunken 
hulks, a few collapsing houseboats, 
and abandoned boat shacks. Only 
two boats were in motion: a police 
launch and a dismasted microyacht 
of twenty feet or so, apparently inca- 
pable of reaching Florida. 

I made a right turn into Miramar, 
passing some of Cuba’s grandest man- 
sions and many embassies. This was 
“the zone of the moneybags, foreign 
firms, and people with lineage,” a pros- 
titute says in the book Havana Baby- 
lon. “Living in Miramar, even in a 
toilet, is a sign of distinction.” 

I was pursued by two women wav- 
ing a gigantic can of tomato sauce 
and shouting “Fifteen pesos! It’s for 
our children!” I went on but later 
realized I had made a mistake. At 15 
pesos for a restaurant-size container, 
the tomato sauce had been good val- 
ue. Stolen food was the cheapest food. 
And nothing could be more normal 
here than wandering around with a 
huge can of something. 

A few blocks later I stumbled on the 
Museum of the Interior Ministry. The 
museum was staffed by women in 
khaki MININT uniforms, with green 
shoulder boards and knee-length 
skirts. The entrance fee was 2 CUC, 
they told me. I couldn’t pay that, of 
course. How much was it for a Cuban, 
I asked? Wrong question. You don’t 
bargain with MININT. 

I said I would come back another 
time, but dawdled in the entrance 
hall, which had its own exhibits: 
racks of machine guns, photos of the 
big MININT headquarters near my 
apartment, and oversized quotes from 
Ratil Castro and other officials prais- 
ing the patriots at MININT for pro- 
tecting the nation. 

One of the women, hair in a tight 
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bun, watched me. Although | took no 
notes or pictures, she was shrewd. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

I smiled and turned to leave. 

“Are you a journalist?” she de- 
manded. 

“Tourist,” I said, over my shoulder, 
and racewalked away. 

“Are you accredited here?” she 
called after me. 

I continued westward on foot for 
another half hour. I was coated in 
sweat by the time I reached the house 

of Elizardo Sanchez, one 
of MININT’s targets. 
hen I told Sánchez I had 
walked here, as part of spending thir- 
ty days living and eating as a Cuban, 
he showed me his libreta. “They call 
this the supply booklet, but it’s a ra- 
tioning system, the longest-running 
one in the world. The Soviets didn’t 
have rationing for as long as Cuba. 
Even the Chinese didn’t ration this 
long.” Shortages began soon after the 
revolution; a system for the con- 
trolled distribution of basic goods 
was in place by 1962. 

After fifty years of Progress, the 
country was effectively bankrupt. In 
2009, peas and potatoes had been 
removed from the ration, and cheap 
workplace lunches had been shrunk 
down to snack-size portions. “There 
was talk of removing things from the 
ration, or getting rid of it entirely,” 
Sánchez told me, repeating the rumor 
that captivated all Cubans. But the 
talk had died on January 1, 2010, 
when the new libretas were handed 
out, like always. 

Sánchez was happily ignorant of the 
domestic arts. “Four pounds of rice at 
25 centavos,” he said, trying to recall 
his monthly allotment. “I think. And, 
uh, a fifth pound at 90 centavos, | 
think. Let’s consult the women. They 
dominate on this matter.” 

He called to his common-law wife, 
Barbara. Aside from being a lawyer 
who worked on prisoners’ cases, she 
cooked and was helping her mother 
and another woman run a bakery out 
of the kitchen. They had bought a bag 
of flour “on the left,” meaning it was 
stolen flour bought from a connection. 
This cost 30 pesos. With this and 
some ground beef purchased under the 
counter at the butchers, they made 


tiny empanadas that they sold for 3 
pesos apiece, or about eight for a dol- 
lar. This was how Cuba got along: the 
ration stores were staffed by neighbors, 
who stole and resold ingredients, 
which were then reworked into fin- 
ished products and sold back to these 
same neighbors. Eight empanadas 
would make a lunch, but a dollar was 
inconceivably beyond my budget. Bar- 
bara gave me two, each of which | 
demolished in a bite. 

She listened blankly as I explained 
my attempt to live on the ration. “It’s 
a great diet plan,” she said. Another 
dissident visiting the house, Richard 
Rosello, piped in. He’d been filling a 
notebook with the prices of goods on 
the parallel markets, also called the 
clandestine or black-bag markets. 
“One problem is food,” Richard said, 
“but another is how do you pay your 
light bill, the gas, the rent? Electric- 
ity has gone up four to seven times in 
cost compared with before.” Elizardo 
was paying nearly 150 pesos a month 
for electricity—a quarter of the typi- 
cal salary. 

How to get by, then? “Cubans invent 
something,” Barbara said. One trick 
was “overselling” your cheap, rationed 
goods at market prices. I'd finally scored 
my allotment of ten eggs this way. 
Without a ration book I could not buy 
the eggs legally. But at dusk the night 
before, I had waited near my local egg 
shop and made eyes at an elderly wom- 
an who'd emerged with thirty eggs—a 
month’s supply for three people. She'd 
bought them for 1.5 pesos each and sold 
me ten of them for 2 pesos apiece. She 
immediately spent the money on more, 
turning a profit of three eggs and 
change. We both walked home gin- 
gerly, afraid of smashing a month’s pro- 
tein with a single misstep. 

Barbara now pointed out a terrible 
mistake in my plan. In recent years, 
most sources outside Cuba reported 
that the ration includes five pounds of 
black beans. But it had been years 
since this was true. This month, the 
allotment was just eight ounces. 

Ten thousand calories had just 
evaporated from my month. 

To make up for this blow, Barbara 
decided to treat me to a “typical” Cu- 
ban lunch. This began with rice, at 
four or five dry pounds per person each 
month the mainstay of Cuba’s diet. 


Each citizen could eat about as much 
cooked rice per day as fits in a con- 
densed-milk can. It was low-quality 
Vietnamese rice and variously called 
“creole,” “ugly,” or “microjet” rice, the 
last a mocking reference to one of Fi- 
del’s plans to boost agricultural produc- 
tion with drip irrigators. A typical 
lunch included half a can of cooked 
rice (the other half saved for dinner); it 
was a gooey mash, but it tasted good 
enough, sauced by my hunger. 

Next was a bowl of bean soup. It 
had only a handful of beans, but the 
broth was rich, flavored with beef 
bones. (“Ten pesos a pound for bones,” 
Barbara noted. “Many people can’t 
afford it.”) 

I hadn't tasted meat in six days. 

Then she gave me half a small sweet 
potato. “Much better nutritionally 
than potato!” Elizardo called from 
somewhere down the hall. 

There was also a fried egg, although, 
as Elizardo noted with another shout, 
“Eat that egg today and you won't eat 
one tomorrow.” Or the day after. 

The egg was wonderful. With my 
shrunken stomach, the whole meal, 
including the two little empanadas, 
was perfectly adequate. I chewed on 
the bones, extracting small bits of 
meat. This was the best Id eaten in 
days. Barbara carefully preserved the 
oil from the frying pan. 

Richard, with his little notebook of 
prices, pointed out the math of eating 
this way. A “monthly basket” of ra- 
tioned food (which actually lasted just 
twelve days) cost 12 pesos a person, by 
government calculation. For the next 
ten days, people had to buy the same 
food for about 220 pesos on the vari- 
ous free, parallel, and black markets. 
That still got you only to day twenty- 
two. A month would run about 450 
pesos—more than the entire incomes 
of millions of Cubans, and that didn’t 
account for clothes, transport, or 
household goods. 

No one could afford cups and plates 
anymore. These were stolen from state 
enterprises when possible and traded 
on the black market. Clothes had to 
be bought used, at swap meets called 
troppings, a play on the hard-currency 
shoppings. Those who ran out of food 
went rummaging in dumpsters, or 
became alcoholics to numb the pain, 


he said. 


Elizardo came back in. “This isn’t 
Haiti, or Sudan,” he said. “People 
aren’t falling over in the streets, dead 
of hunger. Why? Because the govern- 
ment guarantees four or five pounds 
of sugar, which is high in calories, and 
bread every day, and enough rice. The 
problem in Cuba isn’t food, or clothes. 
It’s the total lack of civil liberty, and 
therefore of economic liberty, which 
is why you have to have the libreta in 
the first place.” 

As in the rest of the world, the 
problem of food is really one of access, 

of money. And the problem 

of money is one of politics. 
(), the seventh day I rested. 
Lying in bed with Victor Hugo, lost 
in the test of man’s goodness, I could 
forget for an hour at a time that my 

gums ached, that saliva 

was bathing my throat. 
H... was changing, as cities 
do. The historic zone had been 
placed under the control of Eusebio 
Leal Spengler, the city historian. 
Leal had been given special priority 
for building supplies, labor, trucks, 
tools, fuel, pipes, cement, wood, even 
faucets and toilets. But this was not 
why the people loved him. Instead, 
my friend explained, the “privileged” 
access to supplies simply meant that 
there was more to steal. 

A friend of mine was renovating in 
hopes of renting rooms to foreigners, 
and indeed within a few minutes there 
was a screech of truck brakes and a 
great horn blast. Her husband signaled 
to me urgently, and we threw open the 
front door. A flatbed truck was wait- 
ing. In sixty seconds, three of us un- 
loaded 540 pounds of Portland cement 
bags. The husband passed some wad- 
ded bills to the trucker, who promptly 
roared off. They had made money off 
cement destined for some construc- 
tion job. We spent half an hour mov- 
ing the bags to a dark corner in a back 
room, covering them with a tarp be- 
cause they were printed with blue ink, 
marking them as state property. Green 
printing was for school construction. 
Only cement in red-printed bags could 
be bought by citizens, in state stores, 
at $6 a bag. 

Unlike most Cuban functionaries, 
Leal had actually made a difference in 
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people’s lives. He rebuilt the old hotels; 
my friends took 540 pounds of cement 
for their new tourist bungalow. He re- 
stored a museum; they looted tin sheet- 
ing for roofs. He sent trucks of lumber 
into the neighborhood; they made half 
the wood vanish. 

The State owned all. The people 
appropriated all. A ration system 
in reverse. 

Helping to steal the cement was 
my first great success. For half an 
hour of labor, I was paid with a heap- 
ing plate of rice and red beans, 
topped with a banana and a small 

portion of picadillo. At 

least 800 calories. 
T. second week was easier, my 
two little shelves well stocked with 
bags of rice and beans, some sweet 
potatoes at 80 centavos a pound, and 
my bottle of smuggled whiskey still 
half full. I had nine, and then eight, 
and then seven eggs, though the re- 
frigerator was otherwise barren. 

I had given up luxuries like sand- 
wiches (or sandwich, singular: I had 
bought only one, but the expense still 
haunted me). On day ten I found I 
had 100 pesos left. As with the eggs, I 
could imagine a careful, slow reduc- 
tion over the next twenty days, but 
my budget and diet could be equally 
ruined by a slip that left a yolk on the 
floor. It all came down to a question 
of how long the rice would last: with 
just 5 pesos per day remaining, I could 
afford no major purchases for the rest 
of my stay. I learned to suppress my 
appetite, walking past the queues of 
Cubans buying tiny balls of fried 
dough for a peso apiece. My only in- 
dulgence was a bar of stiff peanut but- 
ter, handmade by farmers, which sold 
for 5 pesos in the agros. With re- 
straint, this little slab of about six ta- 
blespoons of crudely ground, heavily 
sweetened peanut could be made to 
last two days. The poorest campesinos 
could be seen nibbling on these pack- 
ets of peanut butter, carefully rewrap- 
ping after each bite. 

Another thing I had in common 
with most Cubans was that I did ab- 
solutely no work during my thirty 
days. That is to say, I worked hard and 
often at my own projects—I hauled 
cement and shoveled gravel for food, 
and wrote a lot—but it was not state 
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labor, not the kind of work that is 
counted in the columns of official 
Cuba, where more than 90 percent of 
people are state employees. Why 
should I get a job? Nobody else took 
theirs seriously, and the oldest joke in 
Havana is still the best: They pretend 
to pay us, we pretend to work.’ 

So I had time on my hands. That 
night | heard music and found a se- 
ties of stages set up along 23rd 
Street, culminating in a good rock 
band playing under a rising moon. I 
sat on the pedestal of some heroic 
obscurity—the statue of a mother 
thrusting her son toward battle. Af- 
ter a while a small girl, seven or 
eight, came and sat on the stone. 

“Caramelo?” she said. Sweet? 

“I don’t have any.” 

“None?” 

“No.” 

“Not one?” 

“No.” 

Then the usuals: where are you 
from, where do you live, why are you 
here? And again: “Some money?” 

“I don’t have any.” 

“But foreigners always have so 
much money.” 

“Yes, in my country I have money. 
But here, I live like a Cuban.” 

“Give me a peso?” 

I can’t. I’m playing a game, my 
dear. I’m pretending to be broke. I’m 
living like your parents for a while. I 
haven’t eaten in nine hours. In the 
past eleven days I’ve missed 12,000 
calories off my normal diet. My teeth 


hurt so badly. 
I Or, in Spanish, “No.” 


finally strode home to a long- 


> Those Cubans who ignore the summons 
to official labor can be charged with “dan- 
gerousness,” a vague offense punishable by 
up to four years in jail. Dangerousness is 
“pre-crime,” Elizardo Sánchez said—the 
police nipping your bad attitude in the bud 
before you have a chance to commit an ac- 
tual crime. There are regular campaigns to 
arrest young people who try to avoid work 
or the draft, and this year it was particu- 
larly relentless, a sign of nervousness. “It’s 
not easy to hide from the government,” 
Sánchez told me. “Boys are required to 
register themselves for military service at 
fifteen. They change their address some- 
times, but it doesn't work. It’s very hard for 
a young person to hide. Cuba is a dossier 
society. From first grade onward, the police 
stop children and ask for I.D. They can ra- 
dio in and get everything.” 


awaited celebration. It was Friday, and 
tonight was the weekly Eating of the 
Meat. Although the day had so far 
been one of my worst—less than 
1,000 calories by 9 r.m., with a huge 
amount of walking—I was deter- 
mined to make up for it with a feast. | 
prepared rice, put a single sweet pota- 
to in the pressure cooker—known to 
Cubans as The-One-Fidel-Gave-Us, 
because they were handed out in an 
energy-saving scheme—and poured a 
precious glass of whiskey (250 calo- 
ries) on the rocks, all with a side of 
yesterday’s beans and rice. Of necessi- 
ty the portions were small. 

From the freezer | drew my protein, 
one of four breaded chicken cutlets for 
the month. I fired the stove carelessly 
and burned the cutlet black, though at 
the table it proved cold and soggy on the 
inside. It was not chicken. It was not 
even the “formed chicken” it claimed to 
be. The principal ingredients were listed 
as wheat paste and soy. Close inspection 
revealed no chicken at all. I was eating 
a breaded sponge with only 180 calories. 
Ah, for a McNugget. 

In the end, I crossed the 2,000- 
calorie barrier for the first time in 
ten days, just barely. Discounting for 
a huge amount of walking and a little 
dancing, this left me at my familiar 
benchmark of 1,700 calories. But my 
stomach was full when I went to bed. 

Or so I thought. After two hours 
of sleep, I woke with insomnia, the 
companion to hunger. From 1 a.m. 
until dawn I lay in bed, five hours of 
swatting at mosquitoes, tossing, read- 
ing Victor Hugo and Alexandre 
Dumas père. 

Still, I can’t compare my situation 
to real hunger. As Hugo notes, “Be- 
hind living on a little lies the art of 
living on nothing.” I sank into thou- 
sands of pages of nineteenth-century 
France, two authors describing revo- 
lution, forced marches, and real star- 
vation. “When one has not eaten,” 
Hugo writes, “it is very queer.... He 
chewed that inexpressible thing 
which is called the cud of bitterness. 
A horrible thing, which includes 
days without bread, nights without 

sleep.” So came the dawn, 


my twelfth. 
S sc, fortune and happiness. 


The next night, as I sat in front of 


my apartment watching the street, 
my neighbor came walking down the 
alley holding a phone. A phone call. 
For me. 

It was a friend of a friend, visiting 
Cuba with her boyfriend. They were 
verifiable ain’t-we-grand Americans, 
and I instantly smelled free food. 
They'd landed in Havana and, unfa- 
miliar with the city or Spanish, were 
inviting me to dine with them. 

We went for a walk around Vedado 
and I carefully avoided pleading for 
food, playing the stoic. They bought 
dinner at a tourist restaurant, and for 
the first time I ate pork. 

The next afternoon we met again. 
I took them to see a Santería initia- 
tion, an hour of steamy drumming in 
a tiny apartment, complete with three 
separate acts of possession. Another 
invitation to dine at a fancy restau- 
rant followed. 

More pork! 

Cubans marinate lechén, the in- 
nocent little suckling pig, with garlic 
and bitter orange, and slow-cook it 
until you can eat it with a spoon. 
Along with the glistening fat and 
protein, we were served a platter of 
rice and beans, exactly what | ate 
twice a day in my own kitchen. The 
platter would make four meals for 
me, I explained. 

“Excuse me,” the boyfriend said, 
helping himself. “I’m just going to eat 
your Thursday.” 

Like the hundreds of Cubans 
whom I have fed over the years, | 
sang for my supper. The lore of 
Afro-Cuban cults. The history of 
buildings I had never seen before. 
Strolls in the shoes of Capone, Lan- 
sky, Churchill, and Hemingway. 
Socialism jokes. The arts of the ra- 
tion. The secret of the daiquiri. Both 
of those nights I had some pork, rice 
and beans, and a pair of cocktails. 

Despite the meat I was hardly bet- 
ter off—just 2,100 calories each day, 
compared with my usual 1,700. But 
the meals added to my psychological 
well-being. I had carried off a respite, 
a vacation, from the grinding 

anxiety of seeing my dry 


T goods evaporate. 

he next morning I found a 
woman riffling through my garbage. 
She wanted glass bottles or anything 


valuable: I gave her my broken pants. 
She was eighty-four years old, the 
same age as my mother, and lived on 
a pension of 212 pesos a month, or a 
little over $8. She scavenged in the 
trash for items—to the fury of my 
housekeeper, who considered the 
trash her own resource—and worked 
as a colero, or professional line-waiter, 
for five families on this block. She 
took their ration books to the bode- 
ga, collected and delivered the 
monthly goods, and was paid a total 
of about 133 pesos for this. She was 
sucking on an asthma inhaler that 
cost 20 pesos, or about 75 cents, but 
only the first one came at that price: 
others had to be bought on the black 
market at several dollars apiece. 

In return for my pants, she men- 
tioned that the “free” bakery was 
stocked. This was the non-ration bak- 
ery, where anyone could buy a loaf. The 
price is four times that of the ration 
bakeries, but there is much more bread. 
I retrieved a plastic bag, walked eight 
blocks (passing three empty ration bak- 
eries), and bought a loaf for 10 pesos. 

As I walked home, a woman passing 
the other way asked, “They have 
bread?” She doubled her pace. 

Then, as I passed a chess game un- 
der a shortleaf fig tree, a man looked 
up and asked the same. 

“Yes, there is bread,” I told him. 

He toppled the pieces, rolled up the 
board, and both players decamped for 
the bakery. 

Breakfast had been a tiny, hard 
plantain, bought from a man in an 
alley. With coffee and sugar, it was less 
than 200 calories. Lunch was an egg 
and two slivers of the new bread, for 
another 380. 

There were three dollars in my 

wallet and seventeen days 


‘ to go. 
catastrophic mistake. I had 


been afoot all afternoon, my blood 
sugar bottoming out, and when I 
passed an alley with a small piece of 
cardboard reading pizza, I stopped 
and bought one. The basic pizza—a 
six-inch disk of dough smeared with 
ketchup and a tablespoon of 
cheese—cost 10 pesos. But I impul- 
sively supersized my order, adding 
chorizo. It was now a 15-peso snack. 
In my apartment I set the little 
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pizza down and stared in horror. 15 
pesos was an incredible, budget- 
busting 60 cents. I could have bought 
pounds of rice for that amount. 

Staring at the puny thing, smaller 
than a single slice in America, I began 
trembling. I had to sit down. Then | 
burst into tears. For a good ten min- 
utes I wept, cursing myself. Moron! 
Fool! Idiot! 

I had spent a fifth of my remaining 
money on impulse. Now I had just 
64 pesos to survive the next seven- 
teen days. What would happen to me 
now? How would I eat when I ran out 
of beans, which were already low? 
What if there was another mistake? 
What if I was robbed? How would I 
get to the airport on the last day if I 
didn’t have even a few pennies for 
bus fare? 

Crying releases not just tension and 
fear but endorphins. Around the time 
the pizza had cooled down, I had, too. 
Late it carefully, with a knife and fork, 
and a glass of ice water. This “meal” 
lasted less than two minutes. It was 
the low point of my month. 

An hour later, there was a knock on 
the door. The child of one of my 
neighbors was outside. “Patri!” she 
cried. “Patri!” 

I went out. She handed me a shoe 
box. It was heavy and covered in 
packing tape. Someone had stopped 
by—another American visiting Cuba— 
and dropped it off. In the kitchen I cut 
it open and found a note from my wife 
and young son, and three dozen 
homemade tea cookies. 

I ate ten cookies. Ambush to escape. 
Tears to peace. Damnation to joy. 

I rationed the rest of the cookies: five 
per day until they ran low, then two per 
day, and finally I disassembled the box 

with a knife and ate the 

crumbs out of the corners. 
O.. a day I indulged my vani- 
ty, standing shirtless in front of a 
mirror and staring at a man I had 
not seen in fifteen years. I had lost 
four, then six, then eight pounds. But 
the stomach and mind adjust with 
frightening ease. My first week had 
been pained and starving. The sec- 
ond was pained and hungry. Now, in 
my third week, I was eating less than 
ever but was at ease both physically 
and mentally. 
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I had my worst day so far, eating 
just 1,200 calories. That was the in- 
take of an American POW in Japan 
during WWII. 

I went back to my friends the cement 
thieves, and after much waiting, the 
woman cooked me a generous dinner, 
cackling with laughter over “your ex- 
periment.” She had fried (in oil stolen 
from a school) some ground chicken 
(bought from a friend who stole it), 
which she served with the “ugly” rice 
from the ration and a single tiny beet. 
After the meal, she even made me some 
eggnog, but in a Cuban serving—one 
mouthful, in an espresso cup. There 
were also a few spoonfuls of papaya (1 
peso each, at a cheap market she recom- 
mended), cooked down in sugar syrup. 

“It’s impossible,” she said of my at- 
tempt to be officially Cuban. For sur- 
vival, everyone had to have “an extra,” 
some income outside the system. Her 
husband rented a room to a Norwe- 
gian sex tourist. Her neighbor sold 
lunches to the workers who'd recently 
lost their canteen meals. Her own 
mother wandered the streets with 
pitchers of coffee and a cup, selling 
jolts of caffeine. Her friend around the 
corner stole the cooking oil and resold 
it for 20 pesos a pint. Another neigh- 
bor stole the ground chicken and re- 
sold it for 15 pesos a pound. (“Good 
quality, a very good price, you should 
get some,” and I did.) 

Her meal was the only one | ate 
that day, the calories undercut by an 
astonishing walk not just across Ha- 
vana but completely around it, pass- 
ing in a giant loop down the carbun- 
cled streets, through big hotels, past 
dim houses, among people sleeping 
without roofs, sitting on packing 
crates, onward all the time, hours in 
rotation through noon, afternoon, 
evening, on wide avenues and in nar- 
row alleys, across Plaza, Vedado, 
Centro, Old Havana, into Cerro, out 
through Plaza again, into Vedado 
again, two, four, six, eight miles, past 
the bus station, the sports stadium, 
burning holes in my shoes, and then 
to bed. 

My feet hurt. But there wasn’t the 

slightest complaint from 


I my stomach. 
used to say that 10 percent of ev- 


erything was stolen in Cuba, to be 


resold or repurposed. Now I think 
the real figure is 50 percent. Crime is 
the system. 

On the sidewalk in front of my ra- 
tion store one day, I saw a teenager 
with a punk-rock haircut, idling in his 
shiny Mitsubishi Lancer and playing 
with what I mistook for an iPhone. 
“It’s not an iPhone,” he corrected me. 
“It’s an iTouch.” 

These sell for $200, or 5,300 pesos. 
Some people have money, even here. The 
only certainty is that they didn’t make 
that money in any legitimate way. 

I walked to the sweeping Riviera, 
where the gaming floor was cleared by 
nationalization just a year after it 
opened. (Meyer Lansky, the owner, 
famously said he had “crapped out.”) 
In the gym | weighed myself: 200 
pounds. In 18 days [d lost ten pounds, 
a rate that would result in hospitaliza- 
tion in the United States. 

On the way home, a woman asked 
me where the P2 bus was found. | 
mangled the answer. “Oh, I thought 
you were a Cuban,” she said. 

Lose weight, change nationalities. 
I laughed off her mistake and went 
on, but a minute later she was chas- 
ing me down. 

“Hey, invite me to lunch,” she said. 
“Anyplace.” I shook my head, no. 

“Lunch,” she called after me. “Din- 
ner. As you like.” 

At home, I opened the fridge 

and counted: five eggs 


left. 
L. the woman looking for the 


P2, Id become direct. I walked two 
miles out to Cerro, a bad neighbor- 
hood. This took me right through an 
alley lined with rusting wrecks of 
trucks, past a crumbling sports stadi- 
um, through an overgrown park and 
a grove of trees, to the front door of 
the Ministry of the Interior. This is 
the famous building with a giant Che 
Guevara on it. It was guarded by a 
couple of red-bereted soldiers. The 
MININT building is constantly pho- 
tographed because of its signature 
Che sculpture, but you don’t want to 
go inside. I ignored the guards and 
strolled out onto the vast broken as- 
phalt of the Plaza de la Revolución. 
On the far side, walking carefully, I 
cut past the entrance of a low but 
massive building sitting at the top of 


a sweeping driveway. This was the 
Council of State, the nucleus of the 
revolutionary system, where Raúl 
Castro oversaw his top functionaries. 
Special-forces troops with pistols and 
batons guarded the entrance ramp; 
the government feels secure enough 
that only a couple of pistols stood 
between me and Raúl. 

Wandering, sometimes in circles, I 
passed out through Cerro and other 
neighborhoods until I found the house 
of Oswaldo Payá, one of Cuba’s most 
important dissidents. We talked about 
politics, culture, neoliberalism, and 
human rights, but what caught my at- 
tention was his own personal economy. 
“My salary is 495 pesos a month,” he 
said. “That’s about ten meals for four or 
five people. Wages don’t cover a fifth of 
our food needs. A 10-peso sandwich, 
with a l-peso drink, is half my daily 
salary. With me going to my job and 
coming home, my three kids going to 
school, we spend about 12 pesos a day 
on transport—that’s 50 to 60 percent 
of our total income.” He himself sur- 
vived thanks to a brother in Spain who 
sent money. “The paradox is that the 
workers are the poorest people in Cuba. 
We're all worse off than the guy who 
sells hot dogs in the gas station on the 
corner” (a hard currency enterprise). 
Most people had no CUC and went 
home hungry every night. “I don’t say 
everything in Cuba is bad, or terrible. 
That’s because we have distribution 
schemes to feed the poor, to give ben- 
efits. But that’s another way of domina- 
tion, keeping people eternally poor. 
Free my hands, IIl start a business and 
feed myself” 

I asked him where someone would 
get the money for an iPod Touch, or 
any of the other gizmos, luxury goods, 
modern cars, sound systems, and sleek 
clothes that were increasingly com- 
mon in Cuba. “A salary ... is equal to 
poverty,” he said. “They all have to rob 
the system to survive. That’s the toler 
ated corruption of survival.” A tiny 
middle class had emerged: “Business- 
men, mostly ex-officials, people who 
run restaurants. All of them are re- 
gime people. Most are ex-military, or 
from the Ministry of the Exterior, and 
so on. They have connections. They 
are inside the system. They are un- 
touchable.” And there was a third, 
incredibly small but “indescribably” 


well-off group within the leadership, 
“with big houses, foreign travel, every- 
thing. The Cuban people know this 
group exists, but you will never see 
them, there is no way.” 

During an hour of talk, his wife, 
Ofelia, another human-rights activ- 
ist and domestic servant, brought 
me a glass of pineapple juice. Os- 
waldo began to wrap up and urged 
me to come back for a meal and a 
mojito “anytime.” 

I stayed in my chair. All this talk of 
future meals had my mouth coursing 
with saliva. Ofelia saw this, and soon 
I heard frying in the kitchen. 

We ate tomato soup, tomatoes, rice, 
and yellow lentils. She served some 
protein, a gray mash that I took for 
government picadillo because it tasted 
like soybeans and scraps of something 
that had once been an animal. But 
Ofelia dug the wrapper out of the gar- 
bage can. It was “mechanically sepa- 
rated” turkey meat from Cargill in the 
United States, part of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of agricul- 
tural products sold to Cuba every year 
under an exemption to the embargo. It 
was almost inedible, even in my hungry 
state, but Ofelia was beaming. “It’s 
much better than the turkey we used 
to get,” she said. 

On the way out, Oswaldo tried to 
hand me 10 pesos. “Every Cuban 
would do this for you,” he said. He told 
me to spend it on food, but I declined, 
pushing the bills away. I couldn't take 
cash from a source, though | didn’t 
scruple at the meal. He insisted. In the 
end, to avoid walking home, I accept- 
ed a |-peso coin for the bus. 

Oswaldo walked me out through 
his gritty neighborhood, full of star- 
ing adolescent boys, to a bus stop. 

“Wear long pants” was his final 

advice. Only tourists 


I went around in shorts. 


d long ago finished my whiskey, 
and I was hard-pressed to enjoy Cuba 
without a drink. Oswaldo Paya had put 
the bug in my ear, declaring, “Having 
a drink is one of the rights we all 
have.” It was time to make some liquor. 

The only food I possessed in super- 
abundance was sugar—I hadn’t even 
bothered to pick up my allotment of 
“crude” sugar, because in three weeks 
I'd gone less than halfway through my 
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four and a half pounds of refined 
white sugar. The process of making 
rum is simple, at least in theory. Sug- 
ar plus yeast equals alcohol. Distilla- 
tion equals stronger alcohol. I had 
never distilled before, but I’d recently 
toured the Bushmills distillery in 
Northern Ireland and, fortified by 
notes from Chasing the White Dog, by 
Max Watman, I blundered my way 
toward bliss. 

The first step was making a wash, 
or low-alcohol solution. I already had 
the sugar. I walked to the free bakery, 
where a disappointed crowd was wait- 
ing for the machines to turn out a new 
batch of bread. At the back door I 
flagged down a baker and asked if I 
could buy some yeast. “No,” she said. 
“We don’t have enough ourselves.” In 
the now-familiar ritual, I hung out for 
a while, chatted her up, and soon she 
was shoving half a bag of yeast—made 
in England—through the fence. I 
tried to pay her, but she refused. 

After reverse-engineering Wat- 
man’s prose with a calculator, and 
converting to metric, I could only 
hope I was in the ballpark. A kilo of 
sugar would require slightly more 
than a gallon of water. In true Ha- 
vana style, the water proved the big- 
gest obstacle: tap water in the city is 
thick with magnesium. My landlord 
had a Korean water purifier, but it 
was broken. It took thirty-six hours 
to scrounge a single gallon of purified 
water. Then I scrubbed out my pres- 
sure cooker, tested and repaired its 
rubber seals, sterilized it, and dumped 
the water and sugar in. Watman 
didn’t mention how much yeast to 
use; I went with “half,” on the theory 
that a screwup would still leave me 
enough for a second shot. 

Mix, close, wait. In four hours the 
pressure cooker—The-One-Fidel- 
Gave-Us—was almost bubbling over 
with a scummy brown foam that 
smelled deadly. 

Distilling requires a hose. I tried a 
large hardware store in a hard- 
currency shopping mall on the 
Malecón, then a hardware shopping, 
and finally asked a gas-station atten- 
dant. He told me to look for a man 
standing by a small card table on 
3rd Avenue. After much discussion 
of alcohol, this grease-covered man, 
a black-market plumber straight out 
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of Brazil, gave me a yard of filthy 
plastic tubing. I spent two hours try- 
ing to clean hardened grease out of 
this tube. Heat, soap, a rag, and a 
disarranged coat hanger made no 
dent. I couldnt have my booze tast- 
ing like an old Chevy. 

Finally I asked a gardener working 
on a neighbor’s yard if he could con- 
seguir me a bit of tubing appropriate 
for distilling firewater. He thought this 
request the most natural thing in the 
world and returned in half an hour, 
having lopped off a yard of somebody’s 
garden hose. 

For the next two days I checked 
the pond scum in the cooker. It 

attracted fruit flies and 

gave off a gentle hiss. 
T. gods were smiling, and so 
were the prostitutes. For more than a 
week I had been fending off the at- 
tentions of a young lady who walked 
past my apartment. She was a classic 
example of the Cuban economy in 
action: hot pants, gold chains, blue 
eye shadow, platform sandals, and 
inch-long acrylic fingernails painted 
the colors of the Cuban flag. 

“Psst,” she would say, calling my 
attention to these attributes. I often 
sat outside my small apartment to re- 
lieve the feeling of being trapped in- 
doors. She would look through the 
iron gate along the road and sum- 
mon me. Psst. 

I resisted. But she was, like the 
many Cuban prostitutes I have talk- 
ed with, a charming and intelligent 
survivor beneath the blunt jewwan- 
nafuckeefuckee propositions. We 
spoke once, then again a few days 
later, and then our third conversa- 
tion lasted a long time. She kept try- 
ing to get into my apartment—did I 
have a light for her cigarette? some 
coffee? a beer or soft drink?—and I 
kept stringing her along, enjoying 
her tales. 

Her cleavage started ringing once, 
and she pulled out a cell phone. A 
tendentious conversation followed, 
in English. When she hung up she 
said, “He wants to fuck me in the 
ass.” Cogerme en el culo. Cubans, es- 
pecially prostitutes, are direct about 
sex. Also race. “Black guys always 
want to do it in the ass,” she contin- 
ued. “I don’t like black guys, even 


though I consider myself black. I’m 
the lightest in my family, my mother 
is black, my sister is black, but I 
think black people smell bad. That 
guy has a lot of money. He’s some 
kind of big man in the Cayman 
Islands, he’s really rich. He offered 
me $150, but I told him no. Now he 
says he’s going to pay me $300 just 
to have dinner.” 

“I don’t think so,” I observed. 

“I know. I keep telling him to call 
my cousin. She loves black guys.” 

All our conversations began and 
ended with a proposition. Because, 
over a week, | had repeatedly turned 
her down, she now said, “I thought you 
were a duck.” A what? “You know, 
maricón. Un gay. Homosexual.” 

She was a nurse, twenty-four, 
from Holgufn. She worked twelve- 
hour shifts to earn vacation time, 
then every four or six months came 
to Havana for a long break to “dedi- 
cate myself to this,” she said. In a 
rare euphemism, she said she was a 
dama de acompafiamiento. 

“Most of the girls have pimps, you 
know, but not me, so I have to look 
after myself.” In addition to a phone, 
her cleavage concealed a small ser- 
rated knife, which she snapped open 
and waved around. 

“You know why we do this,” she 
said, “right? It’s the only way to sur- 
vive. I have a daughter, I love her so 
much, she’s precious. I miss her. So I 
do this for her. Why don’t you give 
me a hundred and I'll come upstairs 
right now?” (Eventually she offered 
me the “Cuban price” of $50.) 

I told her I didn’t have any money. 
I explained what I was doing. The 
ration. The salary. That I had al- 
ready lost ten pounds. “I don’t have a 
peso,” I told her. She asked for a pen, 
wrote down her phone number, and 
handed it to me. Then she pulled, 
from one of the minuscule pockets of 
her hot pants, a single peso coin, 
which she handed to me. 

“That’s so you can call 
me,” she said. 

| hat was another terrible day 
for food, the worst yet. Between 
dawn and midnight I ate rice, beans, 
and sugar that totaled just over a 
thousand calories. I got up at three 
the next morning and finished the 


rice. Nothing left but a fistful of 
beans, two sweet potatoes, a few 
tiny plantains, three eggs, and a 
quarter of a cabbage. 

Nine days to go. 

I went to the ration shop, found 
Jesús, and bought coffee, a pound of 
rice, and some bread, all at Cuban 
prices—l4 pesos total, or about 60 
cents. That was the end of the mon- 
ey. But with the scraps of food, and 
the generosity of various Cubans, 
and a stomach shrunk to the size of a 
walnut, it would be enough. I knew | 
was going to make it. 

I walked the next day to the house 
of Elizardo Sánchez, the human- 
rights activist. An hour and ten min- 
utes each way. “Everything is fine 
now,” I told him, delirious with low 
blood sugar. “Even the prostitutes are 
giving me money.” 

I was in his house for an hour. 

He offered me a glass of 


water. 
fi i: last the great day of escape 


was here. Not my departure, which 
was still eight days away, but the al- 
cohol. The brown wash had stopped 
bubbling after four days—when the 
alcohol content reaches about 13 
percent it kills off the remaining 
yeast. I sterilized the garden hose 
and, using a bent hanger, fixed it to 
the vent on top of the pressure cook- 
er. I struck a match, and in ten min- 
utes I had alcohol vapor, and then a 
steady drip of condensation into the 
empty whiskey bottle sitting in a 
bowl of ice. 

Ignorant, and a disgrace to my 
Virginia roots, I cooked the wash 
too hot and failed to throw away 
the initial stripping run of low 
wine—a harsh and even toxic alco- 
hol. But after four hours the heart 
run had produced a liter of milky 
booze, and I had the naive sense to 
quit before the dregs could poison 
it. I should have made a second dis- 
tillation, a spirit run, but couldn’t 
be bothered. At four in the after- 
noon I finally sat down with a glass 
of warm white dog. 

Thirty seconds after I started 
drinking I had a stomachache. The 
alcohol content was low, but so was 
my tolerance, and I was quickly gig- 
gling. The gardener came by and 


tasted some, with a sad face. I woke 
up at midnight with a headache, and 
this pattern continued for the last 
week of my residence. Instant stom- 
achache; mild drunk; headache. 
The two or three hours in the mid- 
dle were well worth it. When I left 

Havana there wasn’t a 


drop of lightning left. 
T. wasn’t much of me left ei- 
ther. In mid-February I walked one 
last time to the Riviera, weighing 
myself in the gym. I was down eleven 
and a half pounds since my arrival. 

More than eleven pounds gone in 
thirty days. I'd missed about 40,000 
calories. At this rate I would be as 
lean as a Cuban by spring. And dead 
by autumn. 

I finished out with a few tiny 
meals—the last of the ugly rice, a last 
sweet potato, and the quarter of a cab- 
bage. On the day before my departure 
I broke into my emergency stash, eat- 
ing the sesame sticks from the airplane 
(60 calories), and opening the can of 
fruit punch Id smuggled in from the 
Bahamas (180). The taste of this red 
liquid was a shock: bitter with ascorbic 
acid, and flooded with sugar, to imitate 
the flavors of real juice. It was like 
drinking plastic. 

My total expenditures on food were 
$15.08 for the month. By the end I’d 
read nine books, two of them about a 
thousand pages long, and written 
much of this article. I’d been living on 
the wages of a Cuban intellectual, and, 
indeed, | always write better, or at least 
faster, when I’m broke. 

My final morning: no breakfast, 
on top of no dinner. I used the pros- 
titute’s coin to catch a bus out toward 
the airport. I had to walk the last 45 
minutes to my terminal, almost faint- 
ing on the way. There was a tragi- 
comic moment when I was pulled 
out of line at the metal detectors by 
men in uniform because an immigra- 
tion officer thought I had overstayed 
my thirty-day visa. It took three peo- 
ple, repeatedly counting it out on 
their fingers, to prove that I was still 
on day thirty. 

I ate a dinner and a breakfast in the 
Bahamas and gained four pounds. 
Back in the States, I put on another 
seven before the month was out. Put 
on nationality, change weight. 2] 
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SOUTHERN CULTURE 
ON THE SKIDS 


Racetracks, rebels, and the decline of NASCAR 


T. Bristol Motor Speedway, its 


silver grandstands towering 220 feet 
above a half-mile track, is often com- 
pared to the Roman Colosse- 
um. Measured in seating ca- 
pacity, the comparison is if 
anything belittling: the Col- 
osseum could accommodate 
55,000 spectators; Bristol has 
room for three times that 
number. But unlike the streets 
of ancient Rome, the rural 
byways of Sullivan County, in 
northeastern Tennessee, offer 
nothing else close in terms of 
scale. Arriving at the track 
feels like moseying up to a fa- 
vorite fishing spot and seeing 
at the dock the Queen Mary 
2. For NASCAR diehards, 
the speedway is a national 
shrine, a destination whose 
very specialness inspires tautological 
koans that are uttered there reverent- 
ly and yowled there drunkenly and 
stenciled there on many a T-shirt and 
cap: “Bristol is Bristol.” “That’s Bris- 
tol, baby.” “It’s Bristol, fuck it.” 

On a Friday night in March, two 
days before a big Sprint Cup race, I 
wandered among several thousand 
NASCAR lovers on the grounds out- 
side this colossus. The crowds had come 
to hear a free concert and watch their 
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favorite drivers play Wii video games 
and to pose for photographs with peo- 
ple dressed as Tony the Tiger, or as 


Snap, Crackle, and a walking Ding 
Dong. The fans shook hands with the 
proud drivers from minor racing 
leagues, women and children and older 
men who sat at foldout tables in front 
of their variously sized and styled race 
cars. They nodded admiringly at the 
muscle cars that locals had souped up 
themselves and driven over to the track 
for display. 

Near two Hooters girls, 1 Y HOOTERS 
stickers adhered to their décolletage, | 
watched a man’s eyes widen into full 
ovals and his lips form a silent “Oh 
shit” as he realized he was standing 
beside Kerry Earnhardt, son of the late 


Dale Earnhardt Sr. (once NASCAR’s 
most beloved driver), and half brother 
of Dale Earnhardt Jr. (currently the 
sport’s most popular star). Gail 
and Bill Long, a couple who 
had driven seven and a half 
hours from Alliance, Ohio, 
told me that they had been to 
the Bristol race four years in a 
row and were even married at 
the track. “I told Bill I wanted 
to get married on 8/8/08,” Gail 
said—8 and 88 being Dale Jr’s 
former and current car num- 
bers. “And he said, ‘Let’s do it 
at Bristol? We ended up doing 
it 8/23/08.” 

Bruton Smith, the owner 
of Bristol as well as several 
other tracks on the NASCAR 
circuit, addressed the multi- 
tude from the main outdoor 
stage. “The only jokes I have Obama 
supporters wouldn’t like, and we're all 
bipartisan here,” he said with a chuck- 
le. Later that weekend Congress would 
vote health-care reform into law, but 
on Friday the bill’s passage remained 
along shot. Smith playfully worked his 
audience, asking whether health care 
was going to pass and eliciting in re- 
sponse a roaring “No!” 

Smith called to the microphone 
his director of children’s charities, 
retired Air Force major general 
Tom Sadler. The general picked up 
the battle cry, telling those gath- 
ered that they were “the lone pole 
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in the tent. You're the greatest pa- 
triotic sports fans in all of sports. 
Don’t worry about it, folks. This 
country is far too great for a few 
people to run it into a hole. It’s be- 
cause of people like you. God bless 
you. God bless this country!” 


Amid the many testaments of fealty, 
it was easy to forget that the ranks 


of the NASCAR faithful 


C were dwindling. 
ompetitive stock-car racing, 


with its fabled moonshine-running 
roots in the Prohibition-era South, 
burst into mainstream prominence a 
decade ago. It was then that NAS- 
CAR signed a multibillion-dollar con- 
solidated TV rights deal. By 2003, af- 
ter losing its longtime chief sponsor, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
and replacing it with the less contro- 
versial Nextel, NASCAR had become 
the second-most watched sport on 
television, behind football, boasting a 
fanbase of 75 million. Pretty soon 
NASCAR plotlines began appearing 
in Hollywood blockbusters—Herbie 
Fully Loaded, Talladega Nights: The 
Ballad of Ricky Bobby, the Pixar movie 
Cars—part of the cross-marketing 
deals worked out by the sport’s new 
Los Angeles office. Races at time- 
honored tracks in the South were re- 
moved from the schedule; ones at 
new, larger facilities in southern Cali- 
fornia and Las Vegas were added. 
There were even plans to open a track 
in New York City. And to avoid dis- 
pleasing its growing list of Fortune 
500 sponsors, officials fined drivers 


when they tussled or cursed. In 2006, 
near the height of the sport’s popular- 
ity, NASCAR president Mike Helton 
pronounced, “The old southeastern 
redneck heritage that we had is no 
longer in existence.” 

But since then attendance at races 
has steadily fallen. 
NASCAR leader- 
ship attributes the 
decline in ticket 
sales to the misera- 
ble economy, yet 
television viewer- 
ship has also plum- 
meted, corporate 
sponsors have been 
pulling out, and the 
publicly traded 
company that man- 
ufactures NASCAR 
collectibles has tot- 
tered near bank- 
tuptcy. To fill the 
stands at the 2010 
Daytona 500, NAS- 
CAR’s biggest race, the speedway had 
to cut the price on many tickets by 
half, remove seats, and reduce what 
it charged for concessions and mer- 
chandise. During the actual race, a 
giant pothole formed on the track, 
twice sidelining the cars for a total of 
more than two hours. Increasingly, 
NASCAR seemed like a clunker. 

For their part, 
fans complained 
that the drivers had 
become too corpo- 
rate and bland, that 
the racing itself was 
boring, that the 
newly standard- 
ized race cars— 
redesigned for safety 
and closer competi- 
tion—no longer 
looked anything 
like the Fords and 
Chevys and Dodges 
that they parked in 
their own driveways. 
Stock-car racing is 
currently dominated 
by Jimmie Johnson, the skilled non- 
conflict driver, a clean-cut Californian 
whose race team, Hendrick Motor- 
sports, seemingly had all the resources 
and character of a Mercedes-Benz 
plant. Victory at the track now ap- 
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peared to be in the hands of the techni- 
cians in the lab, rather than in those of 
the shade-tree genius mechanics or the 
gutsy drivers. At a time when the rest 
of America was forced to reckon with 
a “NASCAR demographic,” NASCAR 
itself seemed to lose touch with its 
presumptive base. 

During its sixty-two-year history, 
NASCAR has been run as a some- 
what benevolent dictatorship by the 
sport’s founding family, the Frances, 
who over three generations have uni- 
laterally amended rules and regula- 
tions as they saw fit. So it was all the 
more surprising when the association 
of stock-car racing reacted to its woes 
by implementing an array of changes 
demanded by fans. NASCAR officials 
widened restrictor plates on engines 
to allow the vehicles to generate more 
power and speed. They scrapped the 
rear wing, regarded by purist gear- 
heads as a sign of Formula One’s ne- 
farious influence, and returned to the 
rear spoiler, which is what you saw on 
Chargers and Camaros anyhow. They 
relaxed rules against “bump-drafting,” 
a dangerous maneuver in which a 
driver, tailgating at 120 miles per 
hour, knocks the back end of the car 
in front of his and is drawn forward 
in its wake. Having pushed the Sun- 
day start times to late afternoons and 
early evenings in hopes of attracting 


larger television audiences, officials 
now moved most of them back to 1 
P.M., when traditional fans were just 
coming home from church. And, des- 
perate to reconnect the sport with its 
rebel roots, they said to the guys on 
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the track, “Boys, have at it,” a bit of 
vernacular signaling that drivers 
would now be free to police them- 
selves and to show more down-home 
personality—never mind that home 
for all but a handful of the top racers 
was now somewhere north of the 
Mason-Dixon line or west of Texas. 
In Atlanta, two weeks before my trip 
to Bristol, one of the “boys” heeded the 
call. A driver named Carl Edwards, 
more than 150 laps off of the lead, de- 
cided to exact a little old-school ven- 
geance on a young racer named Brad 
Keselowski, who had collided with him 
the previous season. At speeds of about 
190 mph, Edwards intentionally steered 
into Keselowski’s car, which spun out, 
flipped, hovered airborne for a harrow- 
ing moment, then landed, nose first, 
pile-driving into the ground. Although 
Keselowski was pulled from the wreck- 
age without injury, the sight of a car 
airborne in proximity to the stands 
exceeded even the ordinarily sangui- 
nary predilections of the NASCAR set. 
“That’s not stock-car racing. That’s 
carnage. That’s demolition derby,” Liz 
Clarke, a sportswriter for the Washing- 
ton Post and the author of the NAS- 
CAR history One Helluva Ride, told 
me. “Fans want to see a wreck, not a 
blood sport. The mandate to ‘have at 
it, boys,’ it’s a very debasing way of 
treating a sport in order to sell 
tickets and drive ratings.” 
Long known as the hottest 
ticket in NASCAR, Bristol 
had sold out fifty-five straight 
races, with a season-ticket re- 
newal rate of over 90 percent. 
But in the days before the race 
it appeared that, for the first 
time since 1982, the speedway 
would be nowhere near full. 
The local hotels were report- 
ing steep drops in reserva- 
tions, and on the neighboring 
campgrounds—normally blan- 
keted by monster RVs—much 
of the land remained vacant. 
The track’s management de- 
cided against lowering ticket 
prices—which started at $93 a seat— 
opting instead to “add value” as a way 
to draw walk-up ticket buyers. One of 
the added-value features was a thirty- 
five lap “legends race,” a competition 
featuring twelve of NASCAR's most 


beloved former drivers. Rounding the 
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second turn on lap thirty, fifty-six- 
year-old Larry Pearson slid into the 
outer wall and aimlessly drifted back 
down along the track, into the path 
of Charlie Glotzbach, age seventy- 
one, whose throwback stock car hur- 
tled into Pearson’s sidelong vehicle, 
plowed it into the infield wall, and 
erupted in flames. An unconscious 
Pearson had to be cut out of his car. 
Over the next twelve days he would 
undergo six surgeries to treat two 
broken legs, a shattered pelvis, two 
broken ribs, a broken ankle, and a 
broken right hand. So much for 

resurrecting NASCAR’s 


fabled past. 
H... only recently moved to 


Nashville from Brooklyn, I was new 
both to the South and to stock-car 
racing. When Mike Helton learned 
that Bristol would be my first race, 
he said, “Any fan sampling NAS- 
CAR today who felt it like I first felt 
in 1963, they're going to stick around 
in the sport just like I did.” We were 
sitting in a trailer parked on Bristol’s 
chockablock infield. Helton, who 
grew up in a nearby county, said that 
this track embodied NASCAR's core 
values—values, he admitted, from 
which the sport had veered. “We 


were so busy growing that our respect 


and proudness of our heritage got 
overshadowed. What you’ve seen in 
the last couple of seasons are moves 
that NASCAR is making to remind 
us of that heritage, of what made 
NASCAR what it is.” 

To help me feel NASCAR as he 


had first felt it, Helton offered to ar- 
range a ride in Bristol’s official pace 
car, a Ford Mustang painted in a 
checkered-flag motif. I thanked him 
but said there was no need; the guys at 
Ford Racing had already extended the 
same invitation. When I arrived, as in- 
structed, at 7:30 A.M., the empty stadi- 
um felt like the inside of a Coca-Cola 
can, the metal bleachers rising up on 
all sides, a stripe of red running along 
the top. I folded my six-foot three-inch 
self into the Mustang’s back seat. Nes- 
tled back there with me was a writer 
from Time magazine, also tall, also a 
Yankee new to the track. Riding shot- 
gun was Claire B. Lang, a petite re- 
porter from Sirius NASCAR Radio. 
She waved a microphone in front of 
our driver, Brett Bodine, a former Cup 
Series racer in his fifties whose job it 
now was to pilot the pace cars at NAS- 
CAR events. “Have at it, buddy. Step 
on it,” Lang said. And Bodine did. 

The Ford rocketed to 80 mph, which 
on the short track felt like twice that, 
the car careering into the next turn 
almost as quickly as it came out of the 
last one. Since its dramatic 30 degree 
banking allows for more speed than at 
other short tracks, Bristol has long 
called itself the “World’s Fastest Half- 
Mile.” This superlative proved insuffi- 
ciently exciting: in the run-up to this 
race Bristol’s marketers re- 
branded it “the half mile of 
havoc,” airing ads that replayed 
the radio call of the Edwards- 
Keselowski crash followed by a 
narrator ominously intoning, 
“The one question on every- 
body’s mind is: ‘What is going 
to happen at Bristol?” 

There, in the pace car’s 
back seat, the question on my 
mind was much the same. On 
the corners, Bodine skimmed 
the walls and then, on the 
straightaways, slung us down 
for an extra burst of speed. As 
we screeched around in that 
tight oval, I struggled just to 
remain seated upright. The 
exertions of the engine and the shift- 
ing gears made it sound as though the 
undercarriage was being torn apart. | 
could see almost nothing of the track 
in front of us, nor could I see the 
stands looming overhead, nor the pit, 
nor the infield. The only thing I had 
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a clear view of from my backseat perch 
was the wall to my right, which, with 
every turn, leaped out, a concrete blur 
only inches from the door. 

Bodine spoke casually into the mi- 
crophone, narrating his actions for 
Lang while fiddling with a transmitter. 
“Here’s a hard brake to get into turn 
one. Put the throttle down in the mid- 
dle of one and two. Now we're acceler- 
ating down the back straightaway.” 

Unlike athletes in other professional 
sports, a NASCAR driver is blessed 
with no conspicuous physical 
gifts—neither great height nor 
strength nor explosive quick- 
ness. The thing he does so well 
most of us do every day on 
highways and back roads. The 
car he drives even looks like a 
sedan, like the cars we drive. 
So it’s less of a stretch for fans 
to imagine that they could be 
a race car driver than, say, a 
guard for the Chicago Bulls or 
an Olympic gymnast. And 
over the years, the die-hards 
regularly showed up or tuned 
in because of that easy identi- 
fication with the drivers, that 
alluring mix of reverence and 
familiarity. Richard Petty, 
known as “The King,” would sign au- 
tographs for hours and was said to have 
the “common touch.” Dale Earnhardt 
Sr., for all his success as a driver and a 
brand, was always thought of as work- 
ing class. By contrast, a recent HBO 
documentary meant to reveal the real 
Jimmie Johnson, who has now won the 
sport’s top prize an unprecedented four 
straight years, showed him flying on his 
private jet, drinking healthy smoothies, 
and hanging with his wife, a former 
model, in the kitchen of their largely 
vacant megamansion. 

Between turns one and two, to 
demonstrate how our speed had offset 
the gravitational effects of the track’s 
steep banking, Bodine brought the car 
to a full stop. 

‘Tm standing on my head! I’m fall- 
ing out of my seat belt here!” Claire B. 
Lang said, her voice rising animatedly 
at the end of each word. Instinctively 
I leaned in the opposite direction, as 
if to keep us from tipping over. After 
Bodine got the Ford whipping around 
the track again, he reminded us that 
in a race forty-two other cars would be 


fighting us for position. One of the 
most repeated sayings around NAS- 
CAR tracks, a phrase coined in the 
1990 Tom Cruise film Days of Thunder, 
is “rubbin’ is racin’” Although spe- 
cially designed for high speeds, stock 
cars have fenders and are meant to 
“trade paint.” Bodine said to try to 
imagine those other cars bumping and 
pushing us around a bit. Although I’d 
like to say that I was able to envision 
myself as a badass NASCAR driver, 
that the only thing separating Brett 


Bodine and me was where we sat in 
the Mustang, I couldn’t entertain the 
thought of a single car driving with- 
in twenty feet of us—not 
without seizing up. 

I lascar has always been de- 
fined by its wrecks, by thrown helmets 
and thrown fists. Indeed, NASCARs 
wider popularity beyond the South 
and Midwest can be traced to a fist- 
fight at the conclusion of the 1979 
Daytona 500 between Cale Yarbor- 
ough and the Allison brothers, Don- 
nie and Bobby, that was caught live 
on national television. And the crash 
that killed Dale Earnhardt Sr., on the 
very last turn of the 2001 Daytona 
race, not only ushered in NASCARs 
more stringent safety regulations but 
also propelled the sport into pop- 
culture ubiquity. With all the added 
attention, new fans flocked to NAS- 
CAR, chasing an icon and an experi- 

ence that were already gone. 
Humpy Wheeler, one of NASCAR's 
most illustrious promoters and recently 
the president of Charlotte Motor 
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Speedway, explained to me that this 
craving for violence was actually em- 
bedded in NASCAR’s backwoods 
Southern DNA. Whenever he speaks 
to young drivers at NASCAR's annual 
rookie seminar in Florida, he always 
recommends that they read Senator 
Jim Webb's book about the Scots-Irish, 
Born Fighting. “If they can understand 
what makes that culture different and 
interesting—the meanness in it, why 
fellas love to fight, how they ‘turn red’ 
and completely lose it—then they'll 
understand the South, country 
and western music, and stock- 
car racing,” Wheeler said. Dar- 
rell Waltrip, who in his prime 
in the 1970s and 1980s won 
eleven times at Bristol, now 
was a broadcaster on Fox and 
owned a car dealership not too 
far from my home in Nash- 
ville. He told me there was no 
denying that the sport was 
“blue-collar, Middle-A merica, 
shotgun-in-the-back-window. 
That’s our fan base. You can’t 
make a dog meow.” 

But even as NASCAR was 
making every effort to satisfy 
these “traditional” fans, it was 
also trying to become more in- 
clusive and reach new demographics— 
to coax other sounds out of that figura- 
tive dog. Its Drive for Diversity program 
was developed six years ago to put more 
people of color behind the wheels of 
race cars, with the hopes that fans of 
more varied backgrounds would fill the 
grandstands once they saw drivers that 
looked like them. Currently no African 
Americans race in any of NASCAR's 
top series, and Wendell Scott remains 
the only black driver ever to win a Cup 
Series event, a feat he accomplished 
back in 1963. A woman, Danica 
Patrick, did come over to NASCAR 
from Indy racing this season, with great 
fanfare, but only to enter a handful of 
lower-level races. Apart from Juan 
Pablo Montoya, a Colombian and for- 
mer Formula One driver, everyone in 
NASCAR's top Sprint Cup series was 
a white guy. Drive for Diversity in- 
cluded eleven young drivers, all of 
whom competed in the equivalent of 
single-A and ten of whom trained to- 
gether as part of an independently 
owned team called Revolution Racing. 


Marcus Jadotte, NASCAR’s managing 
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director of public affairs, didn’t think 
there was any conflict between the 
several diversity efforts he headed up 
for NASCAR and the sport’s attempts 
to return to its “roots.” “NASCAR 
isn’t rolling anything back,” Jadotte 
asserted. “The language of ‘boys, have 
at it’ speaks solely to the rules on the 
racetrack. It’s about increasing com- 
petitiveness and modifying driver be- 
havior. It’s not about who’s watching 
in the stands.” 

Max Siegel, a former sports and en- 
tertainment lawyer who once ran a ma- 
jor gospel label, is the primary owner of 
Revolution Racing. Siegel recently had 
the idea of turning the trials and tri- 
umphs of the drivers on his team into a 
reality-television show, a series he sold 
to Black Entertainment Television. The 
first episodes of Changing Lanes appeared 
on BET this summer, and Siegel told me 
that a sneak preview shown to NAS- 
CAR executives, corporate sponsors, 
and groups of students brought in from 
historically black colleges was a hit. He 
knew that the sport’s perception and 
history were huge obstacles, but he be- 
lieved they could be overcome. When 
he was hired to be president of global 
operations at Dale Earnhardt Incorpo- 
rated, the race team owned by Dale Sr’s 
widow, he was the organization’s first 
black employee. “I started looking at the 
sport, saying, ‘Okay, what do I have in 
common with these people? How do we 
break down barriers and move forward? 
If you grew up in the trailer park or the 
projects, like me, there’s a lot that’s the 
same.” I asked him whether I would be 
surprised by the amount of diversity at 
Bristol. He paused for a moment, as if 
picturing the track and its environs. “If 
your expectation is no people of color, 
and you look very carefully at the pit 
crews, the officials, and the fans, you'll 
see some participation. You might see 
more if you were at the tracks in At 
lanta or Chicago.” 

I did look carefully, and still I spot- 
ted far more Confederate-flag ban- 
danas at Bristol than black and His- 
panic people. The speedway employed 
a hype man named Jose Castillo, 
whose job it was to talk animatedly to 
fans during lulls on the track, the ex- 
changes shown live on the Jumbotron 
planted in the center of the infield. He 
said he had never come across any 
racism there. “I’m Jose,” he added, 
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pointing to the name stitched into his 
shirt pocket, “and no one ever said a 
thing to me. Don’t get me wrong, the 
fans are rednecks. But that’s not a 
socioeconomic thing. Guys worth mil- 
lions could be camping out next to 
people who scrape for this one trip.” 

According to Humpy Wheeler, some- 
one like Dale Earnhardt Sr. was so ap- 
pealing to the core audience because he 
was a “John Wayne character, a kind of 
Civil War hero, a Confederate soldier.” 
But Wheeler also agreed that the sport 
could gain traction in the big urban 
markets if it fielded a diverse group of 
drivers. He ran down an imagined line- 
up of multicultural all-stars, envisaging 
diversity as an ensemble cast in a Hol- 
lywood caper—an immigrant ex-cabbie 
from Long Island or Queens, an Italian 
driver from Chicago, a Hispanic kid 
from East L.A., with tattoos, a ring or 
two in his nose, who had been caught 
speeding forty-nine times in his rice 
rocket but was now sating his need for 
speed on the racetrack. What NAS- 
CAR really could use, Wheeler insisted, 
was a dramatic new star pitted against 
someone who was his opposite. He cited 
one of the young drivers on Max Siegel’s 
Revolution Racing team, a New Jerseyan 
of Syrian descent named Paul Harraka. 
Then he had me consider the potential 
in setting Harraka—an Arab Ameri- 
can, a Northerner, a student at Duke, 
which Wheeler called “the wrong part 
of the South”—against an up-and-comer 
named Jordan Anderson. Anderson was 
a dirttrack racer from South Carolina, 
still a kid, whom Humpy Wheeler liked 
to call “Preacher” for his ability to quote 
anything from the Bible, Old Testament 
or New, but who in an instant could 
turn “Scots-Irish red, absolutely vicious.” 
Wheeler said, “See, the contrast creates 
the rivalry.” 

Max Siegel said that NASCAR's 
decentralized ownership model actu- 
ally made it less exclusive than other 
professional sports. There was no 
league, no franchises, no old boys’ club 
barring entry. Anyone with the $30 
million or so to own and operate a car 
could start a team and enter a race. He 
felt minority-owned businesses and 
black professionals needed to look 
very closely at NASCAR simply for 
the economic opportunities it offered. 
In North Carolina alone, motor sports 
had a $5-billion-a-year impact. 


We were speaking by phone, and 
Siegel suddenly interrupted himself. 
“Right now I’m at the barbershop in 
Indianapolis,” he said, “at Fresh 
Kutz, on 60th and Michigan Road, 
where I grew up in the hood. And 
there’s a dude getting out of a car 
right next to me—the guy’s got on 
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jacket. It’s just ironic.” 
Ra Stenhouse Jr. would not 
lead the rebel yell or rise up as NAS- 
CAR S's fiery new star. He was a chubby- 
cheeked twenty-two-year-old from Ol 
ive Branch, Mississippi, who started 
racing when he was six—frst go-karts 
and then open-wheel cars on dirt 
tracks for his dad—and he answered 
just about every question with a “Yes, 
sir” or “No, sir.” “When I raced up 
North, in Indiana and Ohio, | always 
got that I was polite. That’s just the 
way I am. Thats how my dad taught 
me,” he said. Ricky Stenhouse Sr. built 
race-car engines for a living. He 
worked on customers’ cars during the 
day and then stayed up through the 
night to build engines for his son. Rac- 
ing is an incredibly expensive pursuit 
for a kid, costing around $10,000 a year 
for anyone serious about it, but the fa- 
ther’s job made the burden a little more 
tolerable. Ricky Jr. grew up playing 
baseball and football and riding skate- 
boards, but he stuck with motor sports, 
winning the go-kart races and getting 
noticed on the circuit. In 2007, Roush 
Fenway Racing, one of the sport’s top 
teams, signed him to run Fords for 
them. It was Ricky’s first time racing 
stock cars, and now he was in his first 
full season in the Nationwide series, 
the JV to the Sprint Cup’ varsity. 

For Saturday’s Nationwide race at 
Bristol, I sat on the “box,” the perch 
overlooking a team’s pit area, in a 
chair directly behind Ben Leslie, 
Ricky’s crew chief. While Ricky and 
the other forty-two drivers on the 
track followed the pace car for their 
parade laps, Leslie looked past me to 
see that his spotter, Mike Calinoff, 
was in position, binoculars in hand, 
atop the track’s roof. It was the spot- 
ter’s job to guide the driver, to explain 
what was happening on the track 
around him. “When he says there’s a 
hole,” Ricky told me later, “you gotta 
get in it. Things happen so quickly.” 


I was wearing headphones tuned to 
the communications between Ricky, 
Leslie, and Calinoff, an ongoing con- 
versation concerning strategy and car 
condition that was available to any fan 
via scanners they could purchase at 
the track for $110. Leslie told his driv- 
er, “Protect yourself. Protect your 
equipment. Race hard. Race smart.” 

“Yes, sir, got it. Race hard. Race 
smart,” Ricky repeated. And the cars 
were off, zipping around the track, the 
entire crew watching Ricky pass in 
front of them and then in unison 
craning their necks to see the big 
monitor displaying the cars speeding 
down the front stretch, then turning 
back around to see him pass again 
before their eyes, each revolution com- 
pleted in fifteen seconds. 

Bristol was only Ricky’s thirty- 
second stock-car race, and his goals for 
the day were modest: to avoid getting 
hung up ina wreck and to gain as much 
“seat-time” experience as possible. Fifty- 
five laps into the 300-lap race, Leslie 
decided to bring Ricky’s Ford in for a 
pit stop, sooner than most other cars 
on the track. The vehicle was driving 
loose, its back end sliding sideways as it 
came around each turn. Leslie an- 
nounced that the car would get four 
new tires, the gas would be topped off, 
and the car’s track bar, which adjusted 
its suspension, would be tightened a 
notch. The seven members of the pit 
crew, in fire suits, knee pads, and hel- 
mets, waited with legs flexed against 
the top of the short wall separating 
them from pit road. They were all bas- 
ketball tall and lean and broad- 
shouldered. Although they are called 
upon only two or three times over the 
course of a race, pit crews practice their 
highly choreographed routine dozens of 
times each week. It might take 20 laps 
for a driver to pass a car in front of him, 
but that same position can be gained in 
the pit by sending a vehicle back out 
onto the track a second faster. 

The men pounced over the wall and 
onto pit road, jumping and sliding 
around to the passenger side, the car 
lifting, tools whirring. Old tires were 
flung off, new ones secured. A man 
carrying a seventy-five-pound swan- 
necked gas can inserted it into the 
tank, while another crew member 


ripped a plastic screen from the wind- 
shield. Ricky dumped the clutch, hit 


the gas, and was gone, leaving dis- 
carded tires, scattered lug nuts, and 
splashed gasoline in his wake. 
Ninety laps in, a wreck halted the 
race, and when it started again ten 
minutes later, Ricky Stenhouse Jr., pre- 
viously stuck in the middle of the pack, 
had moved into fourth place. Later, 
after Leslie pitted the car a second 
time, Ricky reentered the track in eigh- 
teenth place. But Leslie could see that 
Ricky had fresher tires than all but one 
car in front of him and was running 
each lap faster than most of the com- 
petition. With nearly 150 laps to go, 
Leslie told Ricky to follow the No. 3 
car, which, he said, would win the race 
and Ricky would come in second. 
“You're doing a whale of a job. You're 
handling it like a man,” Leslie said. 
Another yellow caution prompted 
several cars with less fuel and older 
tires to enter pit road. Suddenly 
Ricky—the rookie from Olive Branch, 
Mississippi, who was angling only for 
a decent amount of seat time—was in 
the lead. Leslie’s pit strategy had paid 
off. Everyone on the team perked up 
as the cars, in a double-file line, pre- 
pared for the restart. The green flag 
was waved and the cars took off. But 
Ricky shifted into third gear too 
quickly, then tried to compensate by 
letting off the brake entirely on a turn, 
almost hitting the wall. In a few sec- 
onds he had dropped to seventeenth, 
then eighteenth, then twenty-third. 
At lap 250, Ricky tried to maneuver 
around the No. 15 car, passing under- 
neath it, and his front end hit the 
other car’s back bumper. Ricky’s Ford 
ticocheted off the top wall. Leaking 
water and needing a new radiator, the 
car was sent to the infield, where the 
crew tried desperately to repair it. 
During the race season, Ricky 
rents an apartment in Charlotte, a 
three-hour drive from Bristol. He 
didn’t get home from the Nationwide 
race until 2:30 A.M., so late, he told 
me when I called him, that he missed 
church the next morning. Sunday af- 
ternoon he headed over to a friend’s 
house, where they watched super- 
cross, the Sprint Cup race, and bull 
riding. On Monday he had a 7 a.m. 
workout at Roush Fenway. He didn’t 
have many days off, and he raced 
more than thirty-five weekends a 
year. It was a job, he said, but at least 
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it left him time to play golf and listen 
to country music and even take the 
occasional vacation. Soon he would 
go snowmobiling in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming. He wasn’t too beat up 
about the Bristol race, about the 
wreck that busted his radiator. “The 
spotter felt the 15 came off the wall 
more than he had to,” he said. “It’s 
not that big of a deal. I was just try- 
ing to gain a position, and he was 

trying to keep a position. 


That’s just racin’.” 

E. on Sunday morning, the day 
of the Sprint Cup race, the teams were 
working on their cars out on pit road, 
portable lights set up around them and 
generators whirring. Groups of five 
hovered beside the cars, one or two 
with a head under the hood, others 
polishing tires and doors or measuring 
dimensions or pouring gasoline or 
standing a few feet back drinking cof- 
fee or leaning against the pit wall 
smoking, looking like they could be 
just about anywhere. There was no 
sense of panic. The men consulted 
sheets of paper affixed to the cars’ win- 
dows, checking off the list of things to 
inspect and glue and ratchet. Grills 
were already fired up in the infield, be- 
hind the team haulers, and men ate 
breakfast burritos and yogurt with fruit. 

I wandered onto pit road, walking up 
and down the line of parked race cars, 
transfixed by their cartoon colors. They 
looked almost like township art, alumi- 
num cans taken apart and reshaped 
into boxy metallic toys, each one embla- 
zoned with its chief sponsor’s name and 
corporate colors. There was the Ener 
gizer car, the Cottonelle, the TaxSlayer, 
the ExtenZe, the Denver Mattress, the 
U.S. Census, the Prilosec, the Kleenex, 
the Little Debbie (AMERICA’S FAMILY 
BAKERY FOR 50 YEARS read the ad on the 
side panel). Dozens of other insignias 
from secondary sponsors also decorated 
each car like a smattering of bad tattoos. 
In their press conferences, some drivers 
shilled for their patrons. Jeff Gordon, 
PEPSI writ large on his chest, held a 
Pepsi can in his hand, logo facing out. 
Asked how he spent the week between 
races, Kurt Busch did not neglect to 
mention that he enjoyed a couple of 
ice-cold Miller Lites, and he raved about 
the Dodge Challenger, “the best-looking 


car out there.” It has long been known 
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that NASCAR fans are among the most 
brand-loyal of consumers, that they are 
said to be five times more likely to buy 
products advertising with the sport. OF 
ficials from Ford told me on several oc- 
casions that of all the people planning 
to buy new cars in the next year, 40 
percent are race fans, and 84 percent of 
them follow NASCAR. In these lean 
times, Ford, Chrysler, Dodge, and Toy- 
ota all told me they maintained racing 
programs to sell cars, period. 

On pit road, I inched up to the No. 
48, the Lowe’s-sponsored Chevy driven 
by the vanilla superstar Jimmie Johnson. 
Despite fans’ numerous frustrations with 
NASCAR and with Johnson’s domi- 
nance, everyone I spoke to about the 
recent decline in popularity firmly be- 
lieved that the actual racing on the 
track was better now than it had ever 
been. In the past, races were won by laps; 
now they are won by seconds, with each 
contest including dozens of lead changes 
and at least as many different possible 
winners. In the era everyone now roman- 
ticized, five, maybe at most ten drivers 
had a real chance of entering Victory 
Lane. Like Southern identity itself, NAS- 
CAR was overrun with nostalgia: its fans 
and participants pined for bygone days 
that—at least in recollection—now 
seemed so much more alive and fulfill 
ing. So even while detailing the superi- 
ority of today’s competitive races, the 
people I interviewed slipped into rever- 
ies for a truer time of Southern aggres- 
sion and defining peril. After praising 
Jimmie Johnson, Darrell Waltrip 
couldn't help but compare the present 
crop of drivers with his cohort. “We 
were just tough guys,” he said, suddenly 
solemn. “We could take it and dish it. 
There’s no way we'd fit in today, with all 
the rules and restrictions. Back in the 
day, men were men.” 

I leaned in closer to Johnson’s blue 
and white car and saw that a crew 
member was applying duct tape to the 
inside of the front bumper. As high- 
tech and pristine as Johnson’s opera- 
tion was, his team employed the sort 
of garden-variety solution I might use. 
I moved in for a better look. Sud- 
denly the car burst to life, its 900- 
horsepower engine thundering so 

loud that the ground 


actually quaked. 
F... minutes before the start of 


the race, I saw drivers accosted by 
autograph- and photograph-seekers 
who had paid a bit extra for the free- 
dom to wander about Bristol’s crowd- 
ed infield. No other big-league sport 
makes its stars available to the public 
in this way. Fans positioned them- 
selves just behind pit crews, within 
arm’s reach of the stacks of Good- 
years, the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in equipment. Some fans lin- 
gered beside the vehicles lined up for 
their final inspection, while others 
simply cut between the queuing cars 
on their way to different infield sites. 
As 4Troops, an a-cappella group of 
former military personnel, sang the 
national anthem, drivers stood stoi- 
cally beside their vehicles, their 
wives or girlfriends accompanying 
many of them in these final moments 
before they would don helmets and 
slide behind the wheel. I was on pit 
road as well, just three feet in front 
of a solitary Mark Martin, who 
leaned against his No. 5 Chevy, 
squinting nobly into the distance, his 
fifty-one-year-old face creased and 
weathered. He looked like a wizened 
jockey from a Hemingway story, a 
grayed hero unwilling or unable to 
quit, and all the more so because he 
was outfitted in a fluorescent lime- 
green jumpsuit with the name of his 
sponsor, GoDaddy.com, splashed 
across his abdomen. 

At Bristol, drivers made their dra- 
matic entrances by stepping out from a 
cupola of sparkling pyrotechnics and 
onto the flatbed of a Ford F-150 pickup 
truck that then slowly circled the track. 
With all the access afforded fans, I didn’t 
think it too bizarre when I was given a 
seat in the bed of one of these F-150s. 
My sole companion back there, a young 
Wisconsin woman named Karen, had 
paid $1,900 in a charity auction for the 
privilege of riding in the truck with her 
favorite driver, Kasey Kahne. I asked 
what she liked about Kahne, who hailed 
from Washington State, and Karen ex- 
plained that she had been a fan of the 
legendary driver Rusty Wallace, but 
when Wallace retired in 2005 she start- 
ed looking for someone new. “I’m a 
Dodge person. And Kasey drove a Dodge 
then. He's also young and brash. And he 
looks a lot like a neighbor of mine. After 
I saw that he shares my birthday, that 
was it.” When Kahne finally joined us 


in the Ford, waving beauty-pageant-style 
to the grandstands above, Karen turned 
to me with a look of shock and said, “I’m 
going to shit.” 

We rounded the track, the fans lined 
up on the lowest steps of the bleachers, 
waving back, yelling, banging on the 
fencing. Viewed from the bottom of the 
bowl, the stands seemed to rise into the 
heavens, an arena of Babel echoing 
with the din of a hundred thousand 
screams. Karen handed over her cam- 
era, asking me to snap a few shots of her 
and Kahne. Side by side astride the 
ambling F-150, they were like the king 
and queen of the parade. Karen beamed, 
her two grand well spent. 

When our trip around the track 
ended in the infield, the MC was al- 
ready talking up the impending race. 
“Who thinks were going to see some 
retaliation today? What do you think, 
guys? Are we going to see some retali- 
ation?” He drew out the last word 
heavy-metal style, enunciating every 
syllable in a kind of lascivious battle 
cry. Ree-tal-ee-ayyy-shun! Ron Ramsey, 
the most conservative of the three 
Republicans then running for gover- 
nor of Tennessee (during the cam- 
paign, he suggested that religious free- 
doms did not apply to Muslims living 
in the United States), delivered a plea 
to the “God-fearing, NASCAR- 
loving, red-blooded Americans” in at- 
tendance. He asked them to vote for 
him and to spend lots of money at the 
track. Kahne and the other drivers 
hopped out of the truck beds and 
headed to their cars, some of the 
classier ones stopping to shake hands 
with the drivers of the F-150s, all em- 
ployees from nearby Ford dealerships. 
I went to help Karen down from the 
truck, reaching over to release the 
tailgate. She dropped a heavy hand 
on my shoulder, shunted me aside, 
and, with surprising nimbleness, 
swung her body out and over to the 
ground below, landing with a solid 
dismount. She walked off, pausing 
only to look partly over her shoulder 

and spit out, “I have a truck 


at home, buddy.” 
| watched some of the racing from 
one of Bristol’s 179 skyboxes. At that 
height, the cars appeared to revolve 


in a single band of multicolored light. 
The effect was beautiful, a bit hypno- 


tizing, and abstract. When I spoke to 
Freddie Hayter, a local who had been 
to every NASCAR race in Bristol's 
forty-nine-year history, he said he 
didn’t like the skybox suites. “A race 
fan needs to be in the middle of the 
crowd. He needs the sound, the 
smell. The people in the suites are 
not true race fans; they’re corporate 
people. That’s not a place for some- 
one who has been to ninety-nine 
races in a row.” Hayter was certainly 
an authority, so I descended to the 
grandstand, to a spot midway up a 
section named for Darrell Waltrip, 
just above turn three. 

Officially, Bristol announced that 
the speedway had fallen 22,000 tickets 
short of selling out. But that figure was 
likely far greater. Following the race, 
a headline in Sporting News would ask, 
“Empty Seats at Bristol a Sign of 
NASCAR's Apocalypse?” And in the 
ensuing weeks, almost every track 
experienced its lowest turnout in 
years. At the Dover race entire sec- 
tions of the grandstand were closed off 
and covered in giant advertising ban- 
ners. Although some 140,000 fans 
showed up for July’s Brickyard 400, in 
Indianapolis, twice that number had 
attended the race three years ago. 

The fans who sat in pairs and 
groups around me stirred a bit when 
a driver attempted a pass, or they 
lifted their beers together in a salute 
and drank each time a favorite driver 
rounded the track. But only when 
there was an accident of some sort 
would they stand up and cheer. 
While the race was under green, | 
could feel the rumble of the forty- 
three engines, even from my seat 
hundreds of feet from the track, and 
it was far too loud to carry on a con- 
versation. Besides, almost everyone 
wore headphones, either listening to 
a radio call of the race or using a 
scanner to tune into a team’s trans- 
missions. Others, like me, had stuffed 
foam plugs deep into their ears. 

Sitting in the row in front of me, 
four guys in their late twenties were 
smoking cigarettes and drinking Bud 
tall boys, occasionally casting what 
seemed suspicious glances my way. 
The one closest to me, with a wispy 
goatee and greasy black hair, gave me 
a quick, unsmiling nod. Finally, during 
a caution—a car bounced off a wall 
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and two other cars barreled into it—as 
the race slowed to a lighter roar, my 
neighbor turned to face me. 

“Where'd you get that?” he demand- 
ed, pointing to the press pass that hung 
from a strap around my neck. I held up 
my credentials, dumbly inspected them, 
and explained that I was a reporter. He 
was interested not in the press pass but 
in the lanyard that held it. 

‘Td trade ya’,” he said. All fans 
wore their tickets necklace-style, but 
the lanyard issued to the general 
ticket buyer, I now saw, was a black 
and yellow band with the word Nas- 
CAR repeated along it. Mine was red 
and white and had BRISTOL running 
along its elastic material. I could 
think of no reason why I'd want to 
keep the artifact, why my children 
would prefer it to the NASCAR one, 
and I was nearly certain that it had 
no or little monetary value. So I 
swapped him. He rubbed his new 
strap between a thumb and two fin- 
gers, then passed it down the line to 
his admiring friends. “Man, you don’t 
know how much this means to me,” 
he told me. “Thank you.” 

He and his friends had driven in that 
morning from Georgia, about eight 
hours away, and they would head home 
after the race. The tickets belonged to 
his boss, who couldn’t use them. He 
told me he was a Tony Stewart fan, big 
time, and so were his friends, except 
one of them, who pulled for Dale Jr. 
Then he asked me where I went to 
school for reporting, and whether he 
might have seen me on TV earlier in 
the race, and who my favorite driver 
was. | had actually anticipated being 
asked this last question, and so had 
tried to figure out the best response. 
Over the weekend I had heard each of 
the top drivers speak during their press 
conferences, spent half an hour with 
the veteran Jeff Burton in his trailer, 
spoken to Jack Roush about his Ford 
team, and seen the drivers practice and 
interact with their crews. But under the 
Georgian’s gaze, I could think of no 
reply that would properly elevate me in 
his eyes. I told him Juan Pablo Mon- 
toya. At least the Colombian looked 
like a comic-book supervillain in his 
red car and red jumpsuit adorned with 
the Target bull’s-eye logo. My new 
friend stared at me, seeming to con- 
sider my choice. “Yeah, Montoya brings 
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a little more color to the sport, a differ- 
ent flavor,” he said. 

When he inquired where I was 
from, because he could tell that it 
wasn’t the South, I told him I was liv- 
ing in Nashville but was originally 
from Chicago. He used to party in 
downtown Chicago, he said. Then he 
offered up his review of northern cit- 
ies: “Detroit—shitty city; Chicago— 
great city.” He said his mother 
was from Dayton, Ohio. Which 
meant he was not like the other guys. 
He motioned toward his three Geor- 
gia buddies. “Yankees,” he said, hold- 
ing up his hands, palms out, in an 

expression of non-violence. 

“They’re okay with me.” 
K. Busch, from Las Vegas, led 
for 278 of the 500 laps of the race, but 
then with just seventeen remaining, a 
late caution gave Jimmie Johnson the 
opportunity to pit and take four new 
tires. On the restart, he somehow cata- 
pulted from sixth place to first in just 
three quick turns around the track and 
then nosed ahead of Tony Stewart to 
win the race by .89 seconds. (Mon- 
toya, for what it’s worth, finished 
twenty-sixth.) It was Johnson’s third 
victory of the young season, the fifti- 
eth win in his career, and his first tri- 
umph at Bristol. I looked in the pa- 
pers the next day, at all the write-ups 
of this stunning come-from-behind 
finish, both to understand how it 
could happen and to see what poetry 
it might inspire. There was none. 
Most accounts simply described the 
race as a failure, Johnson’s victory 
coupled with the lackluster atten- 
dance a double loss for the sport. 

At the race’s conclusion, the track 
announcer tried to put a smile on 
things, saying to the crowd that this 
would be the last Sprint Cup event 
with the much-derided rear wing. 
“Fans, you do make a difference. And 
NASCAR hears you. You didn’t like 
the wing, and we got rid of it.” I tuned 
in to the drivers’ post-race interviews. 

Greg Biffle: “I’m just so proud of 
everything. I’m just so proud to have 
the U.S. Census on this car.” 

Tony Stewart: “I just want to thank 
Office Depot and Old Spice.” 

But Kurt Busch may have best cap- 
tured the general mood among the 
fans at the track, and among those at 


home. When a mic was thrust in front 
him just moments after his last-minute 
defeat, he said, “To lose to the 48 
sucks. I’m sure everyone here wanted 
anyone but the 48.” 

By the middle of August, the Sprint 
Cup season would see a total of eleven 
different drivers claim victory, with 
Denny Hamlin, a twenty-nine-year-old 
Virginian, winning as many races as 
Jimmie Johnson, and Kevin Harvick 
leading in overall points with the most 
top-ten finishes. It was, however, a season 
that was doing little to reverse NAS- 
CAR’s fortunes; restoring the devotion 
of fans would require something far more 
elusive than rear-spoilers and revised 
start times. NASCAR hoped to inject 
into the sport not only more action but 
also a greater sense of authenticity. Gain- 
ing speed on such slippery ground would 
not be easy. The New NASCAR, like 
the New South, is less culturally distinct 
from the rest of America than its vota- 
ries would like to believe. The sport still 
delivers on horsepower, but as a costume 
drama set in some imaginary Dixie, it is 
no longer as pleasing, or convincing, as 
it used to be. Every performance leaves 
the audience longing for some golden 
era when The Dukes of Hazzard played 
on prime time and the stars of the track 
were better stand-ins for the stand-ins 
for Southern manhood who had come 
before them. 

At Bristol, wandering about the 
grounds outside the track, I joined 
some tailgaters in a couple of rounds 
of cornhole, the beanbag-toss game. 
The rear window of the car they were 
tailgating behind displayed both the 
Red Sox insignia and the number of 
Jeff Gordon’s race car. The owner, busy 
manning his portable grill, had moved 
from Boston to Charlotte years earlier, 
his accent still thick as a Kennedy’s. 
He dropped his r’s, broadened his a’s. 
He went to about a dozen races a year, 
he told me, and had seen the steady 
declines in attendance everywhere. 
“The South built this sport,” he said, 
pronouncing “sport” as two syllables 
and gazing wistfully at the giant bill- 
boards on the speedway’s facade, one 
showing a snarling Dale Earnhardt Sr., 
another shoots of E-Z Seed grass 
sprouting from the center of a potted 
race tire. “It is regional. That’s what 
it’s all about. It started to go wrong 
with the races up North.” a 
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WHAT SEPARATES US 
FROM THE ANIMALS 


\ N hen the new doctor first 


moved in—it was a year ago now, in 
January—my husband Wyatt and I 
had him over to dinner. We were 
being neighborly, of course, that 
goes without saying, but we were 
also curious to see what he was like 
when his guard was down. After 
he'd had two Cutty Sarks and water, 
that is, and maybe half a bottle of 
Chablis, and was sitting by the fire 
with his legs stretched out before 
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him and the remains of a platter of 
my cranberry tarts balanced on the 
swell of his belly. That was when 
you found out what a man was really 
like, in the afterglow of dinner, 
when he was digesting. And believe 
me the doctor had been no slouch 
at the table, putting away two 
steaming helpings of lobster bisque, 
a grilled haddock fillet with rose- 
mary potatoes and my own tartar 
sauce, three buttered slices of home- 
made sourdough, and a wilted spin- 
ach salad with bacon bits and roast- 
ed pine nuts. Of course, we weren’t 
the only ones to invite him over— 
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probably half the families on the is- 
land had the same idea—but we 
were the first. Id been chair of the 
committee that brought him here, 
so I had an advantage. Plus, that 
was me standing out there in the 
cold to greet him when he drove off 
the ferry in an old Volvo wagon the 
color of Jack cheese. 

He'd begged off that first night—too 
much to do, he’d said, what with un- 
packing and all, and that was under- 
standable, though I really did fail to 
appreciate why he wouldn’t accept my 
offer of help, especially in the absence of 
a wife or children or any sort of family, 
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if you discount the two slope-shouldered 
Siamese cats staring out the front win- 
dow of the car—but he agreed to come 
the following night. “Just name the 
time,” he said with a little click of his 
fingers, “and I'll be there.” 

“We tend to eat early this time of 
year,” I said, trying not to make my 
voice sound too apologetic. We were 
standing on the porch of the house he 
was seeing for the first time and Id just 
pushed open the door for him and 
handed him the key. There was a 
breeze out of the northeast, bitter as 
the salt smell it carried. The cats 
mewed in unison from the confines of 
the car, which sat in the driveway, 
sagging under its load. I was thinking 
of the city, how they ate at all hours 
there, and trying to balance Wyatt’s 
needs—he was a bear if he didn’t get 
fed—with what my mother, when she 
was alive, used to call etiquette. 

“How early?” He lifted a pair of 
eyebrows thick as spruce cuttings. 

“Oh, I don’t know—would four- 
thirty be all right?” He frowned then, 
and I added quickly, “For cocktails, 
that is. Dinner can always wait.” 

Whether he was put out or not, PIL 
say this for him: he was prompt. There 
he was rapping at the door the next 
evening just as the light was fading 
from the sky and Venus brightening out 
over the water. He'd come at fourthirty 
on the dot and that showed consider- 
ation on his part, but both Wyatt and 
I were surprised, to say the least, when 
we got a look at what he was wearing. 
I don’t know what we expected, not a 
tux and tails certainly, but he was a 
doctor after all, an educated man, and 
from the city too, and you'd think he'd 
have some notion of what it meant to 
accept an invitation. I don’t know how 
to put this politely so I'll just say I was 
dumbfounded to see him standing there 
on the front porch dressed in the very 
same paint-spattered blue jeans, shape- 
less gray sweatshirt, and pinched little 
baseball cap he’d been wearing the 
previous day. (Which I'd excused at the 
time because he was in the process of 
moving and nobody wears their Sunday 
finest for lugging boxes and hauling 
furniture, not that he had much— 
medical equipment, mainly—but then 
the Trumbull House was furnished. 
That was the whole point, wasn’t it?) 

Of course, I’m nothing if not adapt- 
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able, and I did manage to recover my- 
self quickly enough to give him as gra- 
cious a smile as I could muster under 
the circumstances and usher him in out 
of the cold. I didn’t have time to worry 
over the peculiar odor he was bringing 
in with him or where I could possibly 
seat him without having to think about 
the furniture, because there he was, 
stamping around in the anteroom and 
clapping his arms to his shoulders as if 
he'd walked twenty miles in an Arctic 
blast instead of just kitty-corner across 
the street, and the moment had come 
for me to act the role of hostess—and 
Wyatt too. Or, in his case, host. 

Wyatt was looking chicken-necked 
in the white shirt and tie I'd made him 
put on, and his eyes dodged away from 
the doctor's even as he took the man’s 
meaty, big-knuckled hand in his own. 
“Pleased to meet you,” the doctor 
whispered so you could barely hear 
him and ran a hand through his beard. 
Did I mention he had a beard? A doc- 
tor with a beard? That set me back, P11 
tell you, but at least Id seen him the 
previous day and this was Wyatt’s first 
exposure to him. (Not that there’s 
anything wrong with beards—half the 
lobstermen wear them. So does Wyatt, 
for that matter.) 

As planned, we got sociable over 
the Scotch whisky, the doctor sitting 
in the wooden rocker by the fire and 
Wyatt and I settling into the couch 
with its linen slipcovers and ecru pil- 
lows that are nothing but dirt magnets 
and why I didn’t go for a darker 
shade—or gray even, a nice charcoal 
gray—lI’ll never know. Of course, I 
didn’t want to dominate the conversa- 
tion but I’m afraid there were long 
stretches when I was pretty much re- 
signed to listening to my own voice as 
I filled him in as best I could on our 
institutions, our likes and dislikes, and 
some of our more colorful types like 
Heddy Hastings, who at eighty-seven 
years old ignored everybody’s advice 
and named a whole litter of Pekingese 
puppies after her deceased siblings and 
then went around talking to them as 
if they were living, breathing people. 
The doctor didn’t seem surprised, or 
not particularly—I guess he'd seen just 
about everything in the city. He was 
more a listener than a talker, in any 
case, and Wyatt wasn’t much of a con- 
versationalist unless he was sitting 


down at the fishermen’s shack with the 
Tucker brothers and some of the other 
old boys he'd grown up with, and that 
was a problem right from the start. But 
I'd given Wyatt a couple of prompts, 
and as he got up to refresh our drinks, 
he cut me off in the middle of a de- 
scription of the sins and venalities of 
the summer people and blurted, “So 
youre divorced then, is that it?” 

The doctor—he'd said right off Call 
me Austin, but the way my mother raised 
me | just couldn’t bring myself to address 
him as anything other than Doctor— 
held out his glass and gave us two words 
on the subject: “Never married.” 

“Really?” I said, trying to cover my 
surprise. I looked at him closely, looked 
at him in a whole new light. I thought 
of the two cats in the car—Siamese, 
no less—and made a leap. Was he gay, 
was that it? Because if he was he hadn’t 
mentioned a thing about it when he 
applied for the position, and though 
we didn’t have a whole lot of choice 
(there was one other applicant, a black 
woman from Burkina Faso who was 
still working toward her certification), 
I don’t know if we would have wanted 
a gay doctor. I tried to read Wyatt’s 
face, to see how he was taking it, but 
he turned his back to me as he mea- 
sured out the Scotch whisky. 

“Wyatt and I’ve been married twenty- 
eight years now,” I said into the silence 
that had descended over the room, 
“and to answer your unasked question, 
no, we were never blessed with chil- 
dren.” Something came over me then, 
a kind of sadness that catches me un- 
awares at the oddest times. My face felt 
like putty all of a sudden, as if it had 
just been molded from big wet globs of 
the stuff, and I thought for a minute | 
was going to start to cry. “It was me,” I 
told him, fighting to master my voice. 
“My tubes. They—but you'll learn all 
that soon enough.” I drew in a deep 
breath to compose myself before turn- 
ing the focus back on him. “What 
about you? Never found a ... a person 
you hit it off with?” 

He laughed and waved his hand as 
if he were swatting flies. “No, I don’t 
swing that way, if that’s what you're 
thinking.” He dropped his eyes, a big 
overgrown man in dirty clothes who 
was probably just shy, that was all, and 
if I thought of Mary Ellen Burkhardt’s 
daughter Tanya, who'd recently come 


back to us after her divorce on the 
mainland, so much the worse. “I like 
women as much as the next man,” he 
said, but he never raised his eyes to look 
at me, just studied the pattern of the 
carpet as if it were the most fascinating 
thing in the world. And then—I did 
think this was a bit excessive—he 
laughed again, and I couldn't help feel- 
ing it was at our expense. I mean, we 
may be provincial—how could we help 
but be, living out here a good twelve 
and a half miles from the coast with 
just five hundred year-round residents 
and one bar, one café, one church, and 
a single supermarket that’s anything 
but super? But we were still part of the 
modern world. Eileen McClatchey’s 
son, Gerald, was queer, as he insisted 
on calling himself, and we did have the 
summer people, after all. 

But then we were at the table, eat- 
ing, and he never paused for grace or 
removed his cap, though I told myself 
not to be judgmental. He praised my 
cooking in the usual way—l’m 
known from one end of this island to 
the other for my lobster bisque, not 
to mention my pork roast with onion 
and peanut sauce—and then, as I’ve 
said, we wound up by the fire. I was 
trying to pinpoint the odor he gave 
off, something between perspiration, 
naphtha, and a heap of old sweat 
socks left out in the rain, and I was 
just about to offer to do a load of 
wash for him as a way of getting him 
to open up, but he wasn’t the sort of 
man to open up, even when he was 
digesting. In fact, right then, with 
the crumbs on his lips and the plat- 
ter of cranberry tarts still balanced 

on his stomach, he began, 


I ever so softly, to snore. 


t was a while before | saw him 
again, other than to wave at him 
when he passed by in his Volvo going 
God knows where, and in that time 
just about everybody we knew invited 
him to dinner (the better class, that 
is, the ones who gave two hoots 
whether a township functioned 
smoothly or even at all). I know the 
Caldwells had him over, Betsy Fike, 
John and Junie Jordan, all sorts of 
people. And if he wasn’t dining out, 
he could be found down at the Kettle 
at seven o'clock on the stroke, forking 
up a plate of fish-and-chips or deep- 


fried scallops, which are delicious, I 
admit it, but maybe not so beneficial 
for your heart-health, as any doctor 
ought to know. At any rate, I doubted 
if he cooked for himself at all, not 
even to the extent of heating up a can 
of soup over the range or popping a 
frozen dinner in the microwave. 

Then there was the question of his 
office hours. Our agreement—the 
township was paying him $75,000 a 
year, plus the use of the Trumbull 
House, gratis—stipulated that he hold 
office hours, morning and afternoon, 
five days a week, and be available for 
house calls as needed. But Betsy Fike, 
whose wrist never really healed prop- 
erly after her boating accident, went in 
to see him at ten o'clock on a Tuesday 
morning—in pain, real pain—and the 
door was locked and he never answered 
her knock. Even worse, when you could 
get in—and I had this from Fredericka 
Granger—he just sat there behind his 
desk, which even back then, right in 
the beginning, was a mess, heaped high 
with forms and papers and grease- 
stained sandwich wrappers, empty 
potato-chip bags and the like, and you 
practically had to move heaven and 
earth to convince him to take you into 
the back room for an examination. 
And that was a mess, too. 

I guess he'd been here six weeks or 
so by the time I decided to go in and 
see for myself. There was nothing 
wrong with me—Wyatt says I’m as 
healthy as a horse—but I invented 
something (women’s troubles, and 
though Id turned forty-six and long 
since given in to the inevitable, I still 
wanted to see what he had to say about 
it, if that makes any sense). At any 
rate, I went in after lunch on one of 
those crusted-over March days when 
you think winter will never end, and 
took a seat in the deserted waiting 
room. The doctor didn’t have a nurse, 
so you just rang a bell and waited. I 
rang, took a seat, and began leafing 
through the finger-worn magazines Dr. 
Braun had left behind when he lost his 
license in a prescription-pill sting on 
the mainland and had to leave us. 

Dr. Murdbritter (yes, that’s right, it 
does sound Jewish, and we batted that 
around like a shuttlecock before we 
made him the offer) wasn’t prompt at 
all, not this time. I sat there a good ten 
or fifteen minutes, listening for sounds 


from within, until I got up and rang 
again, twice, before resuming my seat. 
When he finally appeared, in a faintly 
grayish-looking white shirt with an 
open collar and no jacket, he looked 
as if he’d been asleep. His hair—have 
I mentioned his hair?—was as kinky 
as a poodle’s, and it tended to jut up 
on one side and lie flat on the other, 
and so it was now, as if he’d just raised 
his head from the pillow. He looked 
old, or older than his documentation 
claimed (which was my age exactly— 
we were even born in the same month, 
six days apart), and I had to wonder 
about that. Had he fudged a bit there? 
And if so, what of his qualifications, 
not to mention previous experience? 

“Hello, Doctor,” I said, trying not to 
chirp, which | unfortunately find myself 
doing in such circumstances—running 
into people, that is, at the market or the 
gas station or the library or wherever. 
You're chirping, Wyatt’ll say, and I’m 
forever trying to rein myself in. 

The doctor’s face was unreadable. He 
was squinting at me. He gave a little tug 
at his beard. “Mrs. McKenzie,” he said, 
his voice as flat as if he were reading 
from a phone book. 

“Call me Margaret,” I said, append- 
ing a little laugh. “After all, we have 
broken bread together—” 

He didn’t appear to have heard 
this—or if he did he chose to ignore 
it. This wouldn’t be a sociable visit, I 
could see that. “What seems to be the 
problem?” he asked, stepping back to 
hold the door open so that I could see 
through to his heaped-up desk, and 
beyond it, the examining room, which 
looked little better. 

“Oh, nothing, really,” I said, settling 
into the chair stationed in front of the 
desk while he eased himself into the 
swivel chair behind it with an audible 
sigh, “and I don’t want to trouble you.” 
Was that really a boot, a mud-encrust- 
ed boot, peeping out from beneath the 
examining table in the back room? 
And where were the oil paintings of 
dories and seabirds and the sun setting 
over Penobscot Bay that Alva Trumbull 
had left behind when she bequeathed 
the place to the township? 

“Yes?” He was waiting, his fingers 
knitted, his eyes roving over me. 

“Tm having pains.” 

“What sort of pains?” 

I glanced away, then turned back to 
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him, indicating, as best I could, the 
region of my lap. “Women’s pains. A 
kind of, I don’t know, just pain.” 

“Bloating?” 

I shook my head. 

“Blood? Any discharge at all?” 

I shook my head again, even more 
emphatically. There had been some- 
thing, a faint discoloration I some- 
times found in the crotch of my pant- 
ies when I did the wash, but it was 
ordinary, the sort of thing women my 
age can be prone to once menopause 
comes, and I'd thought nothing of it 
till he put a name to it: discharge. | felt 
strange all of a sudden, as if I'd gone 
too far, too deep, and my little fib had 
come back to bite me. 

He asked the usual questions then, 
looked at the charts Dr. Braun had 
left, probing gently about my previous 
history, and when we got to a point 
where we could go no further, he rose 
and said, “If you'll step inside,” indicat- 
ing the examining room. 

“But I, I don’t really—” I began, 
pushing myself up from the chair in 
confusion, all the while silently curs- 
ing Fredericka Granger. Here he was 
leading me into the examining room 
without a hint of hesitation, but as far 
as I was concerned there was nothing 
to be examined, or no point to it, at 
any rate, because I was here to check 
up on him, not vice versa. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, and for a mo- 
ment | saw beyond the beard and the 
dingy shirt and the tumult of the 
place, and saw him for what he was— 
a good doctor, a friend, a man who'd 
come to fulfill our collective need. | 
bowed my head and complied. 

Still, as soon as I was inside, in his 
inner sanctum, I have to tell you I was 
shocked all over again. Everything I'd 
heard was true. The paper on the exam- 
ining table looked as if it hadn’t been 
changed since Dr. Braun’s time. The 
linoleum was in serious need of wax, let 
alone a good mopping. The wastebaskets 
were overflowing—I saw fluffs of cotton 
stained with blood, syringes, throwaway 
thermometers, yet more fast-food wrap- 
pers and paper cups—and there must 
have been half an inch of dust scattered 
over everything. Worse, there was that 
muddy boot peeping out at me from 
beneath the table, and his jacket, his 
white coat, thrown across the back of a 
chair like an afterthought. 
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“Sit here, please,” he said, indicating 
the table, and he went through the 
usual routine, taking my temperature, 
peering into my eyes, listening to my 
heart and lungs. “Now, if you'll just lie 
back,” he said finally, puffing for breath 
as if he’d just climbed a steep hill. I 
lifted my legs to the table and lay back, 
wondering about that, and then it came 
to me: he was out of condition, that was 
what it was, as disordered on the inside 
as he was on the outside, overweight, 
sloppy, with an appetite for deep-fried 
food and no wife or mother to anchor 
him. I felt sorry for him suddenly, felt 
as if I wanted to reach out and console 
him, help him, but then he was there 
leaning over me, his fingers pressing at 
my abdomen, roving from one spot to 
another, liver, kidneys, and lower. Was 
this painful? This? 

I was unconsciously holding my 
breath, his odor—it was B.O., plain 
and simple, and | saw myself gift- 
wrapping one of the spare bottles of 
Old Spice that Wyatt’s sister sends 
every Christmas and leaving it on his 
porch in an anonymous gesture— 
settling over me like a miasma. Listerine. 
Maybe I'd leave some Listerine too. 

“You understand you'll have to go 
to the mainland, to a gynecologist, for 
a complete exam,” he offered at the 
conclusion of our little visit. “I can’t 
really do an exam without a nurse 
present—for my own protection, you 
understand—and since we don’t seem 
to have funding for a nurse ...” 

“Yes,” I said, feeling nothing but 
relief. 

He was writing a prescription for 
some sort of pain medication—or a 
placebo, more likely—and saying, “Just 
take one of these every four hours for 
pain, and if it gets worse, or if there’s 
any bleeding or unusual discharge, you 
let me know right away.” 

I smiled as best I could, and then, 
ignoring everything—the mess of 
the room, his beard, the fact that his 
lower teeth were as yellow as a 
dog’s—I made a leap, envisioning a 
little dinner party, my shrimp scam- 
pi or maybe linguine, Tanya 
Burkhardt and her mother Mary El- 
len sitting across the table from the 
doctor, and Wyatt mixing the 
drinks. “I was wondering,” I said, as 
he handed me the prescription, 
which I was determined to tear up 


ts 


the minute I was out the door, “if 
maybe you wouldn’t want to come 
over to dinner again sometime soon? 
Thursday, maybe? How 
does Thursday sound?” 
T.. and Mary Ellen arrived 
first, and I saw right away that Tanya 
hadnt managed to gain back any of 
the weight she'd lost from the strain 
of the divorce and trying to manage 
the twins all by herself (though I 
couldn’t understand why, since she'd 
been back nearly three months now 
and living at home, where she didn’t 
have to lift a finger and Mary Ellen 
heaped up enough food three times a 
day to choke a lumberjack). And her 
hair. Tanya had always had the most 
beautiful hair, her best feature really 
since it hid her ears and contoured 
her face, but here she was shorn like 
a nun. Which only emphasized those 
unfortunate ears she’d inherited from 
her father, Michael, now deceased 
but living on in his daughter’s flesh. 
Or cartilage, I suppose, in this case. 

Anyway, we were all settled in 
around the fire, presenting the cozy 
sort of scene I hoped would awaken 
some long-forgotten notion of hearth 
and family in Dr. Murdbritter, when he 
called to say hed be late—something 
about a last-minute patient suffering 
from an asthma attack, which could 
only have been Tom Harper, who went 
around wheezing like a sump pump 
and should have given up smoking 
the day he was born—and that put 
me off my mood. When the doctor fi- 
nally did arrive, we were just finishing 
our second cocktail—Wyatt had 
made up a batch of his famous cran- 
berry margaritas—and I’m afraid 
Tanya was looking a bit flushed. 

I don’t know if I was overcompensat- 
ing by getting everybody to the table as 
expeditiously as possible (yes, the doc- 
tor had his drink, white wine, and pre- 
cisely three of my Swedish meatballs 
and two slices of cheese folded onto 
half a cracker amidst a smattering of 
small talk orchestrated by Mary Ellen 
and me), but I did really feel that we 
had to get something on our stomachs. 
I seated the doctor between Tanya and 
her mother, across from Wyatt and 
myself, and served the bread hot from 
the oven with pats of fresh creamery 
butter and little individual dipping 


plates of my own garlic-infused olive 
oil, which I figured would keep them 
busy long enough for me to excuse 
myself and dress the salad. I was in the 
kitchen, trying to listen to the conver- 
sation wafting in from the dining room 
while I tossed the salad and grated the 
Romano, when Tanya sashayed through 
the open door and helped herself to a 
glass of the Italian red I'd set aside for 
the pasta course, filling it right to the 
very rim. “It’s a nice wine,” I said ab- 
sently, but she just put her lips to the 
glass, shrugged, and drank half of it in 
a gulp before topping off the glass and 
drifting back into the dining room to 
take her seat at the table. Was this a 
recipe for trouble? I couldn’t say, not at 
the time, but my thinking was chari- 
table and if I was foolish enough to try 
to play matchmaker, well, maybe I got 
what I deserved. 

It seemed that Tanya took a dislike 
to the doctor right off, asking him all 
sorts of pointed (rude, that is) ques- 
tions about his past and why he'd ever 
want to maroon himself in a craphole 
(her exact phrase) like this. I tried to 
intercede, to have a general conversa- 
tion, but the doctor, chuffing slightly 
and making short work of the bread, 
butter, and olive oil, didn’t seem fazed, 
or not particularly. “Oh, I don’t know,” 
he breathed, snatching a look at her 
before dropping his eyes to his plate, 
“I guess I'd just had enough of the rat 
race in the city. Know what I mean?” 

“No, I don’t,” Tanya returned, with 
real vehemence. “People look at me like 
I’m some sort of wounded bird or some- 
thing just because I’ve crawled back 
here to my mother, but I can’t wait to 
get away again. Just give me the op- 
portunity—give me a ticket anywhere 
and five hundred bucks and I’m gone.” 

“Tanya,” Mary Ellen said, coming 
down sharply on the first syllable. 

“But you can’t mean that, Tanya,” I 
said. Wyatt stared at the paneled wall 
behind her. The doctor studied her as 
if seeing her for the first time. 

“Damn straight I do.” Tanya lifted 
her glass and drained it; and this wasn’t 
just a run-of-the-mill red but an im- 
ported Chianti that cost $22 a bottle 
on the mainland and was meant to be 
sipped and sniffed and appreciated. She 
glared round the room, then pushed 
herself up from the table. “And if 


you”—she pointed a finger at me—“and 
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Puzzle editing by Dan Asimov. 
Note: * indicates an anagram. 


GROUP #1: t(e)amster* (33A); editress* (9D); s(ocial)-putters (15D); lecithin* (1A) 
GROUP #2: byte(elephone) (7A); ski(p)s (32A); Leda* (1D); r(egatta)-oar (28D) 

GROUP #3: tech (homonym) (8D); (G)reek (26D); earn (homonym) (10A); Nala* (31A) 
GROUP #4: reveals* (30A); steep-(ta)le(nt) (20D); earf*lap (2D); unoiled* (11A) 


GROUP #5: s(ten)ch (12A); up-r-oot (rev.) (29A); 
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GROUP #6: tranquil(Liz)er* (25A); after-though-t (14A); bifurcations* (7D); inter(change)s (3D) 
GROUP #7: st-yes (24A); no “how” (pun) (6D); slurs (two mngs.) (15A); squat (hidden) (23D) 
GROUP #8: re(gist-r)ar (18A); T(y)ra (rev.) (22A); loo-M (27D); tier (two mngs.) (4D) 

Group #9 inch-O-ate (5D); pancreas* (19A); extra-cts (21A); sex-tup(rev.)-le(ft) (17D) 


my mother think you can shove me off 
on some man I’ve never laid eyes on in 
my life just because you've got nothing 
better to do than play matchmaker, 
then you don’t need his kind of doctor, 
you need a head doctor.” 

We tried, both Mary Ellen and I, but 
Tanya wouldn’t sit back down and eat. 
She wandered away from the table and 
into the living room, where she sank 
into the easy chair by the fire, and I was 
so involved with getting dinner on the 
table—the green beans were within ten 
seconds of being overcooked to the 
point of losing their texture—that I 
didn’t notice her slip out the door. 
What could | do? I put on a brave face 
and served the pasta and the green 
beans and we all seemed to find com- 
mon ground in the vacancy Tanya had 
left behind. The doctor perked up, Wy- 
att regaled us with a story about the 
young kayaker killed by a shark that 
apparently mistook the silhouette of his 
boat for a basking seal (a story so fresh 
I'd only heard it twice before), and Mary 
Ellen used her people skills to bring the 
doctor out—at least as far as he was 
willing to come. 

We learned what had become of 
the oil paintings, which were now 
stored in the closet on the ground 
floor (“Too nautical for a landlubber 
like me,” he said with a chuckle), and 
discovered that his family name was 
of Franco-German origin. He had a 
brandy after dinner, his eyes at half- 
mast and his big hands folded over 
his abdomen, and he never men- 
tioned Tanya or the scene she'd cre- 
ated. And when his eyes fell shut and 
his breathing began to slow, Mary 
Ellen gently shook him awake and he 
looked at us all as if trying to recol- 
lect who we were and where he was, 
before rising massively and murmur- 
ing that he’d had a lovely evening 
and hoped he could repay us 

someday with an invita- 


S tion of his own. 
pring came in a long succession of 


downpours that flooded the streets and 
got the peepers peeping and the birds 
winging in from the south. A spell of 
nice weather took us by surprise in 
mid-May, and then it was June and the 
summer people began their annual ar- 
rival. I saw Tanya around town with 
her two boys (three-year-olds, and a 
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real handful), but we didn’t stop to 
chat because no matter what she’d 
been through with her ex or how sym- 
pathetic and forgiving a person I might 
be, her behavior in my dining room 
had been inexcusable, just inexcusable. 
As for the doctor, I did slip out one 
evening and leave a few anonymous 
gifts on his front porch—the shaving 
lotion and mouthwash, along with a 
plastic bucket of cleaning supplies and 
a mustache trimmer I found at the 
drugstore—but I was busy with a thou- 
sand things and hadn’t got round to 
inviting him over again and, of course, 
we were still waiting for him to live up 
to his parting promise and have us 
over one night. Not that I blamed him 
for putting us off. He had enough on 
his hands with the influx of summer 
people and the rash of contusions and 
snapped bones they suffered pitching 
headlong over the handlebars of their 
mopeds or careening down the rocks 
at Pilcher’s Head without having to 
worry about entertaining (though cer 
tainly it wouldn’t have killed him to 
host a cocktail party in that magnifi- 
cent front room of the Trumbull 
House—f it still was magnificent, that 
is). In fact, all I knew of the doctor dur 
ing the ensuing months came to me 
on the wings of rumor and complaint. 
Everybody had something to say on 
the subject, it seemed, and at the next 
town meeting, sure enough, Betsy Fike, 
who could hone the knife blade of a 
grudge for months if not years, stood 
up and declared that something had to 
be done about the state of the doctor's 
office, not to mention the house, 
which was common property of the 
township and needed to be kept up out 
of consideration for the next genera- 
tion and beyond. 

Mervis Leroy, who was chair of the 
meeting, asked if shed actually been 
in the house since the doctor’s occupa- 
tion thereof and could testify to any 
deterioration or lack of upkeep, and 
Betsy (she’s five foot one, whip-smart, 
with two grown daughters and a hus- 
band about as expressive as a wall) 
admitted that she hadn't. “But I’ve 
been to his office twice, after that first 
time when he wouldn’t even answer 
the door, and I can tell you the place 
is a pigsty. Worse. Even a pig wouldn't 
put up with it.” 

Voices piped up all around her and 


Mervis pounded his gavel and recog- 
nized one speaker after another, every- 
body supplying anecdotal evidence 
but pretty much saying the same thing: 
that Dr. Murdbritter seemed all right 
as a doctor, neither conspicuously bad 
nor conspicuously good, but that the 
way he maintained his office and his 
person was a disgrace. Someone, | 
forget who, pointed out that his Volvo 
had been sitting at the curb with a flat 
tire for two months now and that 
when he did make house calls he did 
it on foot, which was no way to oper- 
ate if a crisis ever arose. Especially if 
you were overweight. And then there 
was the garbage situation and the way 
the dogs would get into his cans and 
scatter trash (and worse: medical 
waste) all over his back lawn and how 
he never bothered to do a thing about 
it. Junie Jordan said that while she 
was in the waiting room Wednesday 
last she’d peeked in the door at the 
main room of the house and saw that 
it hadn’t been touched since the day 
he moved in, except that the chairs 
were all covered in cat hair and there 
were dust bunnies sprouting up every- 
where and cobwebs in the corners like 
in a horror movie, big ropes of them. 
People looked angry. 

Then came the question: What to 
do about it? Send him a letter of official 
condemnation? Tell him to clean up or 
ship out? Start all over again searching 
for areplacement, one who was a mod- 
el of personal hygiene? Do nothing and 
hope for the best? Finally—and this 
was my inspiration, because I had so 
much invested in making this work and 
could always see my way to a compro- 
mise, unlike some of my neighbors, who 
will go unmentioned here—it was 
moved that the township should allo- 
cate $200 a month out of the general 
fund for the purpose of hiring a maid 
to go into the Trumbull House once a 
week and straighten up. Betsy Fike 
seconded the motion. The chorus of 
ayes was resounding. 

We found a young immigrant wom- 
an from Lincolnville and she took the 
ferry out and marched up the street 
with her own mop and broom slung 
like weapons of war over one shoulder. 
I watched her mount the steps, try the 
door handle—the door was left un- 
locked during office hours—and vanish 
inside. Five minutes later, she was back 


on the porch, the doctor hovering in the 
doorway like some dark presence while 
the young woman—a girl really— 
seemed to be giving him what for. I 
only wished I could have heard what 
they were saying, and I did go to the 
front door and ease it open, but at that 
moment a pack of tourists went buzzing 
by on their mopeds and all sense was 
lost to the racketing of their engines. 

I waited ten minutes, watching the 
erstwhile maid head off down the 
street, the mop and broom dragging 
behind her in the dirt in the very 
picture of defeat, before I rang the 
doctor’s number. He answered on the 
second ring. “Dr. Murdbritter,” he an- 
nounced in his official voice. 

“I just wanted to know why you 
turned that girl away,” I started in with- 
out preliminary, and I guess that was a 
mistake. “We allocated the funds. For 
you. To help you with, well, to give you 
a hand keeping the place up—” 

“Who is this?” 

“It’s me, Margaret. Margaret 
McKenzie.” 

“I suppose you were watching 
all along.” 

“Well, I just happened to be in the 
front yard and I couldn’t help but ... 
She’s a good girl, with the best refer- 
ences. And she came all the way out 
here on the ferry just to—” 

‘Tm sorry,” he said, cutting me off, 
and I was startled by the tone of his 
voice, “but I just can’t have any interfer- 
ence in my personal life. You people 
brought me here to establish a practice 
and that’s what I’m doing. If you find 
funding for a nurse, you let me know— 
otherwise, stay clear, do you hear me?” 

Of course, I had no choice but to 
report this turn of events, not to men- 
tion the doctor’s rudeness, to just about 
everyone I could think of, my phone 
tied up for the rest of the day and well 
into the evening so that Wyatt had to 
wait on his supper, which wound up 
being leftovers spruced up with a gar- 
den salad. We hashed it over at the 
next meeting, but no one had a good 
solution beyond giving the doctor his 
notice, and that would have left us in 
a vulnerable position until we could 
find a replacement. I took it on myself 
to contact the woman from Burkina 
Faso in the hope that she’d completed 
her requirements and received her li- 
cense in the interim, but a recording 


told me her telephone was no longer in 
service and my follow-up letter came 
back stamped ADDRESSEE UNKNOWN. 

We were at a stalemate. The tourists 
and summer people thronged the doc- 
tor’s porch with their bloodstained 
T-shirts and improvised bandages even 
as we islanders took our place in line and 
shuffled into his everfilthier offices to 
announce our ailments because we had 
no choice in the matter. Would you let 
him put a needle in you? Betsy Fike de- 
manded over the phone one day. Even 
in an emergency? Or blood—would you 
want him drawing blood? I felt very tired 
that day, crushed really, and I could 
barely rise to his defense and point out 
that his syringes were disposable and the 
blood things too. I know, I said finally, 
my voice ragged and weary, I know. 

Autumn came early, blowing in from 
offshore with a cold wind just after 
Labor Day. The summer people de- 
parted, leaves flamed and died, the 
geese flapped overhead and showed up 
in roasting pans and Crock-Pots. The 
first snow fell at the end of October and 
I felt so low and depressed it might as 
well have been the frozen white lid of 
my coffin, and when Thanksgiving 
rolled round I just didn’t feel up to it. 
Normally, Wyatt and I opened the 
house to a dozen or more guests and 
really made it festive—I baked for a 
week, served cod chowder, broiled oys- 
ters, and turkey with all the trimmings, 
and it was one of the highlights of the 
year, and not just for Wyatt and me but 
for our neighbors too. Yet this year was 
different, and it wasn’t just because | 
would have had to invite the doctor— 
that was a given. Truthfully, I didn’t 
even realize what it was till Wyatt 
brought it up. 

“You know, you're running yourself 
into the ground, worrying over every 
little detail all the time,” Wyatt said 
one night when he came in the door 
from work. “Have you had a look at 
yourself in the mirror? You're as white 
as—” I watched him mentally juggling 
clichés before he gave up. “I don’t 
know, just white. Pale, you know.” 

What I hadn’t told him, what I 
hadn’t told anybody, was that I'd be- 
gun spotting again. And this wasn’t 
just a faint discoloration, but blood, 
actual blood, crusted and dried till it 
was brown as dirt. I'd spent a long af- 
ternoon at our little one-room library 


(open Tuesday and Thursday, ten to 
four), masking the computer screen 
while I searched the Internet for in- 
formation, and that only scared and 
depressed me the more. | read about 
endometrial polyps, cancer of the 
uterus and fallopian tubes, anemia, 
hysterectomy, sonar and radiation 
treatments, the sickness that lingers 
and kills. I didn’t want to go to the 
mainland, didn’t want to pick doc- 
tors out of the phone book, didn’t 
want them probing and cutting and 
laying me up in some hospital in the 
city while strangers haunted the cor- 
ridors and shot by obliviously in their 
shiny little Japanese cars. I went to 
the drugstore and stocked up on iron 
pills, multipurpose vitamins, a calci- 
um supplement, and I hid my un- 
derthings at the bottom of the 

hamper as if that would 


solve anything. 

O. afternoon—it was just after 
Christmas, which I'd tried to make as 
cheerful for Wyatt as I could, though I 
didn't feel up to caroling, not this time 
around—I was sitting at the front win- 
dow, sipping tea and looking out into 
the fog that had begun to drift in. It 
was a typical winter fog, dense and 
shifting, so that the far side of the 
street just seemed to evaporate one 
minute only to reappear the next. At 
some point a stray shaft of sunlight cut 
through it all and lit up the front of 
the Trumbull House like a movie set 
and I could see something hanging on 
the door there, a sheet of white card- 
board, it looked like. I plucked my bin- 
oculars from the table and focused in. 
It was a note of some sort, big and 
boxy, outsized like everything about 
Dr. Murdbritter, even his mess, but I 
couldn’t make out what it said. I knew 
in my heart that I needed to see him, 
confide in him, have him examine me 
even if I had to drag Wyatt into the 
room along with me, but I was afraid— 
not only of the tests he'd insist on and 
what they might show, but of letting 
him touch me there, and of the dirt, 
the dirt above all else. 

I put on my coat, looked both 
ways on the porch to be sure no one 
was watching, and crossed the street 
to the doctor’s house. His car—he’d 
had Joe Gilvey replace the tire for 
him after Mervis drafted an official 
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letter of complaint—was gone, and 
that was strange. After those first 
few weeks when he’d traced each of 
our six blacktop roads to where they 
petered out in a salt marsh or bay, 
he'd given up exploring, and then 
he’d had the flat and the car had 
just sat there like a natural feature 
of the environment for I don’t know 
how long. When I got to his porch, 
the mystery cleared itself up: the 
note said that he was taking the fer- 
ry to the mainland on personal 
business and would be back the fol- 
lowing afternoon, directing all 
emergencies that might arise in his 
absence to the sheriff’s office. I don’t 
know what I felt at that moment. 
One part of me had been ready to 
ring the bell, slink into his office, 
and confess what was happening to 
me and how scared I was, while the 
other part held back. 

I can’t explain what I did next, 
not in any rational way, but I some- 
how had the duplicate key in my 
hand, the one that had hung on its 
little hook above the calendar on 
the bulletin board in my kitchen, 
and why I’d thought to put it in my 
pocket Pll never know. In the next 
moment, I was inside, the house 
cold and dank and smelling of 
things I wouldn’t want to name, let 
alone the cat box, which must have 
been changed sporadically, if at all. 
I found the coffee pot in the kitchen 
set atop a stove so stained and 
blackened you couldn’t tell what 
color it was—he had been cooking 
after all, I thought, but it was a 
small consolation. I brewed the 
strongest coffee I could stand and 
began looking through the closets 
for the cleaning supplies and the 
mop and broom and vacuum cleaner 
Dr. Braun had left behind in his 
haste to vacate the place. 

Can I tell you that all the lethargy 
that had come over me in the past 
months vanished the moment I went 
to work? I keep the tidiest house on 
the island, take my word for it, 
though some of the other wives and 
homemakers might make the same 
claim for themselves. Cleanliness, 
the desire for order where there is 
none, the struggle to fight down the 
decay all around us, is what separates 
us from the animals, at least in my 
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opinion. I’m alert to everything, ev- 
ery tarnish and scuff and speck of 
mold, and I can’t sit still till it’s gone. 
It’s just me, it’s just the way I am. My 
father told me that when the Nazis 
were retreating across France ahead 
of the Allies, they'd vacate a farm- 
house one morning and the Allies 
would occupy it that evening, and 
the most common booby trap the 
Nazis left behind was this: they’d 
leave a picture just slightly askew on 
the wall and when a soldier went to 
straighten it, good-bye. They'd have 
got you, Missy, the very first day, my 
father used to say, and he’d say it 
with pride. 

Anyway, I went at that mess as if 
I were possessed, working past din- 
nertime so that Wyatt and I had to 
go out to the Kettle to eat and I or- 
dered the fried scallops and pol- 
ished them off with a vengeance, 
not caring a hoot if they hardened 
my arteries or not. I couldn’t sleep 
that night thinking of the shambles 
of the doctor’s bedroom and his 
filthy sheets—how could anybody 
sleep like that?—and of all that re- 
mained to be done not only in the 
house itself but in the office, espe- 
cially the office. The ferry would be 
back at two, I knew that, but I 
wouldn't rest till I had that desk 
cleared, the floors gleaming, the ex- 
amining room and all the stainless- 
steel cabinets and instruments 
shining as if they gave off a light of 
their own. This place was a shrine, 
didn’t he realize that? A place of 
shriving and forgiveness and heal- 
ing as sacred as any church. By 
God, I thought, by God. 

I got lost in the rhythm of the 
work and when two o’clock rolled 
round I was still at it, which is why I 
really couldn’t say when he came in. 
I was down on my knees scrubbing 
the floor under the examining table 
till I thought I was going to take the 
finish right off it, my hand moving 
automatically from brush to pail and 
back again, and for a moment I didn’t 
realize he was there in the room with 
me. Somewhere in the distance | 
could hear the washer going and the 
dryer tossing his clothes with a rattle 
and clack. He might have cleared his 
throat, I don’t know, but I looked up 
then and saw him whole, from his 


clunky shoes and ill-fitting pants 
right on up to the look of shock and 
astonishment on his big whiskered 
face. He didn’t say a word. I got slow- 
ly to my feet, wiping my hands on 
the apron I'd run through the washer 
before dawn, the dial set to hot and a 
quarter cup of bleach poured in on 
top of it. “Doctor,” I said, and then I 
used his given name for the first time 
in my life, “Austin. I’m sorry, but I 
just had to—talk to you. About me. 
About my problem, that is.” 

He might have said something then, 
a faint murmur of reassurance escaping 
his lips, but his face was so comical, so 
caught between what he'd been yester- 
day and what he was now, I wouldn’t 
have noticed it anyway. Was he angry? 
A little, I suppose. Or maybe he was 
just relieved, because finally the ice had 
been broken, finally we were getting 
down to the bottom of things. For the 
longest moment we simply stood there, 
ten feet apart, and let me tell you, ev- 
erything in that room and the room 
beyond it shone as if we were seeing it 
for the first time, both of us, and when 
the sun broke free and poured through 
those spotless windows to pool on the 
shining floor, the glare was almost too 
much for us. = 
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NEW BOOKS 


By Benjamin Moser 


he Hague is the seat of the 

Dutch government, and home 

to the Dutch parliament and 
the Dutch monarch, but it is not the 
capital of the Netherlands: that honor 
falls to Amsterdam, perhaps be- 
cause—despite its palaces and galler- 
ies and its international population of 
diplomats and bureaucrats—The 
Hague simply doesn’t feel like a capi- 
tal. Yet the languid town, like an 


English country house, is the perfect 
setting for a novel of manners about 
well-dressed people who visit one an- 
other in well-appointed drawing 
rooms where they succumb to irre- 
pressible passions. The city’s greatest 
writer, turn-of-the-century novelist 
Louis Couperus, famously said that 
“whatever else I am, I am a man of 
The Hague,” and he captured the city 
in a famous novel, ELINE VERE 
(Archipelago, $17), first published in 
1889, when he was just twenty-six. For 
its roomy, chatty descriptions of life 
among the moneyed classes, it is a 


Buddenbrooks avant la lettre; 
for its restless heroine, 
trapped by social obligations, 
it’s a Dutch Madame Bovary. 

The eponymous heroine is 
a twenty-three-year-old heiress 
who lives with her bitchy sister 
Betsy and Betsy’s husband, 
Henk. Eline is more ambitious 
than most of the people around 
her, in more of a hurry, but she 
isn’t hurrying any- 
where in particular. 
Plagued by headaches (she re- 
ally doesn’t feel like playing 
whist with Madame van 
Erlevoort) and indecision 
(about her clothes and, more 
calamitously, about her 
beaux), Eline is both of her 
carefully mannered milieu 
and above it: smart and good- 
looking, she nonetheless more 
closely resembles twentieth- 
century feminist heroines than 
nineteenth-century creations 
like Becky Sharp (scheming 
for men and titles) or Elizabeth Bennet 
(dreaming only of true 
love). Instead—in Ina 
Rilke’s smart new 
translation (“ ‘Fie, 
Otto!’ cried Frédérique. 
‘How could you be so 
banal!’”)—Couperus’s 
masterpiece anticipates 
the questions that 
would become so im- 
portant for women in 
decades to come: no longer content in 
a purely domestic world, what were 
they to do with themselves? 


The Red Kimono, by George Hendrik Breitner © Haags Gemeentemuseum, The Hague/Bridgeman 
Art Library; “The New Uitleg, Hague,” c. 1890, courtesy Library of Congress Prints & Photographs 
Division; “Man and Woman on Horseback in Redwood Undercut” © Bettmann/Corbis 


he questions may be old, but 

the answers, Allegra Good- 

man’s THE COOKBOOK 
COLLECTOR (Dial Press, $26) sug- 
gests, will have to be discovered in ev- 
ery generation, in every life. Good- 
man’s novel of manners centers on two 
sisters: Emily, the practical one, whose 
tech startup, as the millennium opens, 
is worth untold zillions, at least on pa- 
per; and dotty, dreamy Jess, a perpetual 
grad student who works in a Bay Area 
bookstore and is heavily involved in 
saving old-growth forests. Both are 
drawn to problematic men: Jess to hip- 
pies with vaguely Le- 
ninist leanings and Em- 
ily to sleazy Masters of 
the Universe. Good- 
man brilliantly captures 
the jargon of the Inter 
net boom—“Commu- 
nication was the key, as 
in life, because at the 
end of the day, it was 
relationships that mat- 
tered. It was all about trust—just 
knowing that your team was there. 
Bottom line, that’s who they were in 
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private-wealth management—your 
team, when you were worth ten mil- 
lion or more”—but despite this con- 
temporary setting, the pleasures of The 
Cookbook Collector are traditional: rare 
books and big houses; quick dialogue; 
and, especially, a tangled and seeming- 
ly impossible love affair between Jess 
and an ornery older man who at first 


looks like Mr. Wrong. 


espite an unconvincing 

Lubavitcher-ex-machina mo- 

ment—one somehow doubts 
Goodman would have schemed so de- 
lightedly to bring this couple together 
if the ornery older man had been Pres- 
byterian—The Cookbook Collector is 
not a Jewish book: it’s a nineteenth- 
century English romance transported 
to twenty-first-century California. 
In that sense, it’s the opposite of 
Edmund de Waal’s 
THE HARE WITH 
AMBER EYES: A 
FAMILY’S CENTU 
RY OF ART AND 
LOSS (FSG, $26), 
which purports to be 
about a valuable collec- 
tion of Japanese 
netsuke miniatures but 
ends up an all-too- 
familiar story of perse- 
cution and exile. 
Through his grand- 
mother, De Waal—a 
prominent English pot- 
ter and curator of ce- 
ramics at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum— 
descends from one of 
the great Jewish dynas- 
ties, the Ephrussis, who 
originated in dusty 
Berdichev, in western 
Ukraine, and rose, 
through commodities 
and banking, to baroni- 
al splendor in Paris and 
Vienna, where, despite 
their Oriental opu- 
lence, they encoun- 
tered ineradicable rac- 
ism. One of De Waal’s 
ancestors, Charles 
Ephrussi—he of the 
Hôtel Ephrussi on the 
rue de Monceau, pro- 
prietor of the Gazette 
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des Beaux-Arts, author of a distin- 
guished monograph on Diirer, model 
for Proust’s Charles Swann, “well 
dressed and good at art history and 
dogged in research,” a friend and 
patron of Renoir and Monet (the 
former made anti-Semitic remarks 
about him when he purchased a pic- 
ture by a rival)—was an enthusiastic 
convert to the trend for japonisme 
that swept Paris in the 1870s. In a 
single purchase, he bought no fewer 
than 264 netsuke from one of the 
French capital’s most sophisticated 
Japanese galleries. 

De Waal recounts the rise and fall of 
the family through the adventures of 
the collection: from Paris, where it is 
acquired, it moves to Vienna, where it 
lingers several decades amid the mag- 
nificence of the Palais Ephrussi. 
When—as of course we know they will 
be—the Ephrussis are 
forced out of the house 
they have occupied for 
three generations, all 
their possessions are 
confiscated (“Never 
have art historians been 
so useful,” De Waal 
notes dryly): only the 
netsuke survive, thanks 
to a loyal maid who 
smuggles the tiny sculp- 
tures out, one by one, 
and hides them beneath 
her mattress. After the 
war, they are returned 
to their surviving own- 
ers, then make their 
way to Japan, where De 
Waal’s uncle Iggie has 
settled. When Iggie 
dies, the netsuke come 
to England, to De Waal. 
The story of Nazi perse- 
cution never gets any 
easier. De Waal tells it 
with economy and es- 
prit: “The marks on the 
base of every porcelain 
figure will be noted. A 
scholarly question mark 
is to be appended to a 
description of an Old 
Master drawing; the 
dimensions of a pic- 
ture will be measured 
correctly. And while 
this is going on, their 


erstwhile owners are having their ribs 
broken and teeth knocked out.” 


t least, one can think, the 

Ephrussis got their netsuke 

back. Such consolations are 
unavailable in V. S. Naipaul’s 
THE MASQUE OF AFRICA: 
GLIMPSES OF AFRICAN BE- 
LIEF (Knopf, $26.95), which contem- 
plates the continent’s ancient animist 
traditions and mourns the destruction 
of its great forests—the physical forms 
that lent the old spiritual universe its 
coherence. But what it’s really about is 
cruelty to animals. “It was only on the 
last morning of my stay,” he writes, “on 
my way to the airport, that I found out 
what was the best way in the Ivory 
Coast of killing a cat or kitten.” (Nai- 
paul has previously noted that cats are 
eaten, but they tend to put up a nasty 
fight when they realize they are about 
to be killed.) “You put them in a sack 
of some sort, and then you dropped 
the sack in a pot of boiling water. The 
thought of this everyday kitchen cruel- 
ty made everything else in the Ivory 
Coast seem unimportant.” Naipaul 
warms to the former Ghanaian mili- 
tary leader Jerry Rawlings because he 
has happy kittens and many dogs, but 
is dismayed by the treatment meted 
out to horses: “I saw that in most coun- 
tries horses had always been ungrate- 
fully treated: tormented during their 
life, and killed and cut up into meat af- 
ter their racing days were over.” 

Naipaul visits Uganda, Ghana, Ga- 
bon, Nigeria (where he is kidnapped 
at the airport), and South Africa, ex- 
ploring their deeply rooted traditions, 
which are eroding under pressure from 
the “great world faith[s]”: “To belong 
to either [Christianity or Islam] was to 
be . . . approved and organized, with a 
great literature and famous solid build- 
ings; the temptation to look away from 
the much smaller thing, of grass, that 
was one’s own was great.” 

This beautiful and humane book is 
less Olympian than some of Naipaul’s 
earlier travel narratives, though the 
idea that underpins it is so basic that it 
achieves a kind of majesty. Cruelty to 
animals and to nature will destroy men 
too. “The ground around the abattoir 
goes on and on. When sights like this 
meet the eyes . . . there can be no idea 
of humanity, no idea of grandeur.” m 


Wood netsuke of a daruma doll, c. 1800; Ivory netsuke of Sennin holding a fish, eighteenth 
century; Lacquer, ivory, and coral netsuke of a Noh actor as a Shojo, by Jutokusai, early 
nineteenth century. All © V&A Images/Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
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What is the worth of social democracy? 


By Terry Eagleton 


Discussed in this essay: 


Ill Fares the Land, by Tony Judt. The Penguin Press. 237 pages. $25.95 
Not for Profit: Why Democracy Needs the Humanities, by Martha Nussbaum. 
Princeton University Press. 158 pages. $22.95 


or some Americans, the phrase 
F democracy” is as sinister- 

ly European as frogs’ legs or 
warm beer. Yet not long ago, so Tony 
Judt argues in his combative, eloquent 
book Ill Fares the Land, the United 
States came fairly close to being a 
social-democratic nation. The New 
Deal and Lyndon Johnson's Great So- 
ciety were not far in spirit from Donald 
Rumsfeld’s contemptible “old Europe.” 
Even in the Land of the Free, Judt re- 
minds us, “public” was not always a 
term of opprobrium, despite the fact 
that a churlish suspicion of the state is 
in his view “uniquely American”; much 
of what was best in American legisla- 


Terry Eagleton is a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland, Galway. His latest book is 
On Evil (Yale). 


tion and social poli- 
cy during the twen- 
tieth century was 
social-democratic in 
all but name. 

Why has this 
been so swiftly for- 
gotten? For Judt, the 
social-democratic 
climate of the 1960s 
and 1970s was re- 
markable for three 
features: how un- 
precedented it was, 
how quickly it came 
to seem plain com- 
mon sense, and how 
abruptly it vanished 
from sight. Ill Fares 
the Land is an in- 
quiry into this curi- 
ous disappearing act 
from a Londoner 
who ran a European studies institute at 
New York University, and who was thus 
a link between the New and Old 
Worlds in his own person. (Judt died in 
August.) As with many an émigré, the 
point of his work is to show the natives 
to themselves in ways they may find 
unfamiliar, not to say uncomfortable. 

For thirty years, so this book claims, 
we have made a virtue out of the pur- 
suit of material self-interest, a pursuit 
that now represents whatever remains 
of our collective purpose. Some might 
find thirty years an oddly conservative 
estimate, but in Judt’s eyes the Fall took 
place somewhere around 1980. Much 
of what now seems to us natural— 
privatization, gross inequalities, an 
obsession with wealth—dates from 
that time, at least in its current guises. 
So does much of the public squalor 


Untitled photograph by James D. Clark from the Downturn series 


that is the other face of private afflu- 
ence. “The symptoms of collective 
impoverishment,” Judt observes, 


are all about us. Broken highways, 
bankrupt cities, collapsing bridges, 
failed schools ... Even as the U.S. 
budgets tens of billions of dollars on a 
futile military campaign in Afghani- 
stan, we fret nervously at the implica- 
tions of any increase in public spend- 
ing on social services or infrastructure. 


It was not always so. This is an un- 
abashed tale of decline, and like all such 
fables is open to the charge of nostalgia. 
Still, if a morbid nostalgia will not do, 
neither will a callow triumphalism. In 
the United States, Judt writes, poverty, 
alcoholism, obesity, and mental illness 
are much more pronounced than in 
continental Europe. What matters is not 
how affluent a nation may be but how 
unequal it is. Unequal societies are un- 
happy, unhealthy ones. The United 
Kingdom is now more unequal than at 
any time since the 1920s, while social 
mobility in the United States has suf- 
fered a dramatic slowdown. The fond 
belief that economic growth brings pros- 
perity for everyone has been unmasked 
as amyth. The emergence of China has 
also discredited the idea that there is a 
necessary link between economic 
growth and political democracy. 

“As recently as the 1970s,” Judt 
maintains, “the idea that the point of 
life was to get rich . . . would have been 
ridiculed.” Nor was state intervention 
regarded as only mildly less abhorrent 
than being disemboweled by the public 
executioner. From 1945 to around 1975, 
Judt suggests with a touch of hyperbole, 
everyone believed in the state. Two 
world wars had brought even the most 
conservative of citizens to acknowledge 
that state intervention could be both 
essential and benign. Public ownership, 
large-scale public investment, and 
steeply progressive taxation were warm- 
ly welcomed from the New Deal to the 
British Labour Party, French Gaullists 
to West German Christian Democrats. 
Two generations of Americans could 
enjoy job security and social mobility 
on an unprecedented scale, while from 
Frankfurt to San Francisco social in- 
equalities shrank dramatically. 

Chastened by the failures that gave 
rise to both fascism and Communism, 
capitalism in Europe sought to take 
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care of the vulnerable as best it could, 
not least for the sake of its own sur- 
vival. Unrestrained market forces were 
as frowned upon as unrestrained whis- 
key drinking in a convent school. In 
the United States, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority was seen as an ambitious 
exercise in economic planning rather 
than a Bolshevik conspiracy. There 
was a moral quality to public debate 
that has all but evaporated in our own 
economically obsessed times. 

By the end of the 1970s, this entire 
political apparatus was being briskly 
dismantled. Government was now the 
problem, not the solution—and this 
at a point when both the United States 
and United Kingdom were greatly 
expanding the repressive, informa- 
tion-gathering arms of state power. 
“Why are we so sure,” Judt asks, 


that some planning, or progressive 
taxation, or the collective ownership 
of public goods, are intolerable restric- 
tions on liberty; whereas closed-circuit 
television cameras, state bailouts for 
investment banks ‘too big to fail, 
tapped telephones, and expensive for- 
eign wars are acceptable burdens for a 
free people to bear? 


ven from a narrow economic 
| ee this is an ominous 

development. Though Judt 
himself does not quite put it this way, 
market societies are at risk of destroy- 
ing the very resources they need for 
their own reproduction. By measuring 
everything by the yardstick of profit, 
they neglect some of the human needs 
and capacities they must nurture in 
order to stay in business. Economic 
life, for example, depends on trust, 
which in such social orders is likely to 
be in short supply. Men and women 
need to feel valued if they are to be 
productive, which is scarcely the case 
with those at the bottom of the heap. 
They are unlikely to flourish without 
some sense of stable identity and ro- 
bust community, both of which are 
continually under threat in the vola- 
tile world of advanced capitalism. 
Once the state hands over its func- 
tions of care (social benefits, unem- 
ployment pay, and so on) to private 
agencies, nothing remains to bind the 
citizen to the state but the fear of au- 
thority. The result, in Judt’s term, is 
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an “eviscerated society,” one stripped 
of the thick mesh of mutual obliga- 
tions and social responsibilities to be 
found in social-democratic setups. 

The upshot of all this is that market 
societies are plunged sooner or later 
into a crisis of legitimation. Authority 
and obedience, as Edmund Burke 
warned long ago, are too fragile a bond 
to hold social orders together for very 
long. We may fear the law, but we do 
not love it. Indeed, as this book argues, 
once we abandon the public for the 
private, there is scant reason why we 
should value law (“the public good par 
excellence”) over force. For lasting po- 
litical stability, Burke thought, you 
need to engage the loyalties and affec- 
tions of the populace as well; and that 
means culture and politics, not just 
economics. The problem with market 
societies is that they erode the sym- 
bolic, affective dimensions of social 
existence, and thus have little chance 
of grappling their underlings to them 
with hoops of steel. They rely instead 
on the self-interest of their subjects. But 
self-interest is a notoriously faithless, 
fickle affair. It may inspire you to kick 
someone in the teeth as much as vote 
him into power. 

What economics has ousted, how- 
ever, is not just symbols and affections 
but politics as such. Men and women 
have been politically demobilized and 
so are politically disaffected. Moral 
and political decisions have become 
technocratic and managerial ones. “In 
our political as in our economic lives,” 
Judt comments, “we have become con- 
sumers.” Yet it is active democracy that 
keeps our rulers honest and holds au- 
thoritarian excesses at bay. Econom- 
ic affairs are no longer seen as part 
of a broader political debate about 
the quality of social life and the ends 
we should seek. We have forgotten 
how to speak about such things. 

Ill Fares the Land is a searching 
diagnosis of our political woes, made 
all the more persuasive by its emi- 
nently reasonable tone. The book has 
a touch of prophecy, in the authentic 
sense of that term. Prophecy is not 
about foretelling the future; it is about 
warning those in the present that 
unless they change their ways, they 
are unlikely to have much of a future 
at all. The diagnosis, however, is 
rather more radical than the remedies 


offered. There is a fuzzy feel to some 
of the book’s constructive sugges- 
tions, with its vague gestures to “dis- 
sent” and the “need to reopen a dif- 
ferent sort of conversation.” 

In contrast to those who beckon us 
bravely forward into the future, Judt 
wants to turn us back. Even if this 
prescription had nothing else to rec- 
ommend it, its surreal unfashionabil- 
ity would almost be sufficient. We 
should indeed seek to reinvent social 
democracy, which today would be a 
much bolder move than it was forty 
years ago. But Judt does not really 
tackle the charge that social democ- 
racy comes into being only when 
capitalism can afford it. Once the 
economy hits a prolonged crisis, as it 
did in the early 1970s, this human, 
imaginative form of government is 
likely to go to the wall. 

Judt has a creditable belief in the 
power of rational dialogue and moral 
persuasion. The problem is that you 
may persuade a burglar to lay down his 
gun, but you cannot persuade the mar- 
ket to elevate social responsibility over 
profit, at least not in any permanent 
way. This is not because the market- 
place is full of moral monsters (though 
there are quite a few skulking around), 
but because markets are simply not the 
kind of animal that can put profit aside 
and still flourish. There have been 
impassioned moral critiques of capital- 
ism since the birth of capitalism. In 
fact, when Tony Judt seeks rightly to 
deepen our sense of the word “wealth,” 
he is quoting from the mighty John 
Ruskin, who made much the same 
point one and a half centuries ago. As 
commonly happens with such high- 
minded interventions, the bankers and 
factory owners bowed a reverent knee 
and carried on much as usual. 

If Karl Marx held that revolution 
was the only way out of these difficul- 
ties, it was, so Judt considers, because 
he did not live to witness the emer 
gence of modern social democracies. 
“The idea that [inequalities] could be 
dissolved peacefully into New Deals, 
Great Societies, and welfare states 
simply never would have occurred to 
him.” Probably not. But the inequali- 
ties have not in fact been dissolved, 
and that is the point. They eased for 
a while, and now are more virulent 
than ever. So perhaps it was not only 


the lack of a crystal ball that turned 
Marx’s attention elsewhere. 


ike any other human system, 

market societies need a skilled 

and trained workforce in order 
to survive. Yet because they tend to 
treat education as a commodity, they 
also devalue the kind of humanistic 
culture that makes for responsible citi- 
zens. The result is a glut of knowledge 
and a paucity of wisdom. Civilizations 
of mind-boggling technological com- 
plexity find themselves without the 
collective moral resources necessary 
to control those advantages. The hu- 
manities, as Martha Nussbaum argues 
in Not for Profit, are under threat in 
virtually every nation in the world. 
The ability to think critically, to en- 
gage in public debate, to feel one’s way 
imaginatively into the situations of 
others: all of these are vital to a thriv- 
ing democracy. They are also increas- 
ingly at risk in a higher-educational 
system that has become the obedient 
servant of economic growth. 

The United Kingdom, where | was 
brought up, may serve as a particularly 
chilling example. Margaret Thatcher 
abolished academic tenure, and univer- 
sities were bullied into competing with 
one another for staff, students, and re- 
search funding. Today, higher educa- 
tion in Britain comes under the aegis 
of the department of business, and any 
academic research that lacks social or 
economic “impact” is unlikely to at- 
tract much government funding. This 
is a problem if you are working on 
flower imagery in Jane Austen or slav- 
ery in ancient Greece. Teaching is a 
dismally low priority, since it is research 
that brings in the money. A large pro- 
portion of the world’s learned articles 
in arts and humanities come from the 
United Kingdom, but its arts and hu- 
manities are under savage economic 
assault. Whole departments are threat- 
ened with closure. There are apocalyp- 
tic rumors of thirty British universities 
(we have fewer than two hundred) go- 
ing into meltdown and tens of thou- 
sands of academics losing their jobs. 

The importance of the liberal arts 
in American education, as Nussbaum 
points out, makes for a less dire situa- 
tion. Even so, when President Obama 
praised some nations for “spending less 
time teaching things that don’t matter, 
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and more time teaching things that 
do,” it did not take an advanced degree 
to work out what things don’t matter. 
Americans, Nussbaum argues, are in- 
creasingly asking their schools to turn 
out useful profit-makers rather than 
thoughtful citizens. 

This is an urgent, timely critique, 
from one of the few American intel- 
lectuals whose voice has some public 
resonance. Bewitched by the fantasy of 
endless economic expansion, nations 
everywhere are churning out hordes of 
philistines. The very idea of knowledge 
acquired strictly for self-enrichment is in 
danger of being irretrievably lost. Yet it 
is hard to see Not for Profit as equal to 
this challenge. For one thing, it is short 
on facts and long on moral exhortation. 
For another, it is a curiously repetitive 
book that might well have fared better 
as a long essay. Concision is not among 
Nussbaum’s virtues, as the rest of her 
work makes clear. Where Judt is stylish, 
she is bland. It is true that, most unusu- 
ally for an American, she only seldom 
refers to children as small smelly goats, 
or “kids.” 

Nussbaum’s heroes are the great 
libertarian educators, from Rousseau 
and Dewey to Tagore, Pestalozzi, and 
Maria Montessori. Much of what she 
has to say of a critical, participatory, 
child-centered education is hard to 
disagree with, which is part of the 
problem. There are too many unex- 
ceptional liberal pieties here. Some 
of what the book argues, to venture 
an appalling pun, is rather Dewey- 
eyed. No doubt Dick Cheney or the 
Boston Strangler might blanch at 
the proposal that education should 
“develop the capacity for genuine 
concern for others,” or that each 
child should be treated as a “respon- 
sible agent,” but not many of Nuss- 
baum’s regular readers will. 

Schools, she declares, should teach 
children not to regard human weakness 
as shameful. They should also seek to 
dissuade children from seeing minorities 
as inferior or disgusting. Whenever one 
is writing in this vein, one should always 
apply what might be called the negative 
test: Put up your hands all those who 
fervently believe that children should be 
taught to regard human weakness as 
shameful or minorities as disgusting. 

Like most liberals, Nussbaum has 
excessive faith in education, whatever 
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the ills by which it is currently af- 
flicted. She is more for changing atti- 
tudes than for changing institutions. 
But attitudes are rooted in material 
conditions, which is why treating 
children as uniquely valuable indi- 
viduals in a society where they are 
destined to become unemployed or 
interchangeable wage slaves is not 
enough. The book acknowledges that 
the sort of teaching it recommends 
demands small classes. But small 
classes require material resources, 
and in public schools, if not at Nuss- 
baum’s University of Chicago, these 
are hard to come by. They are hard 
to come by because there is no profit 
to be reaped from them, and market 
societies are averse to investing with- 
out a return. 

Nussbaum is rightly proud of the 
American liberal-arts model of higher 
education, but somewhat less rightfully 
proud of its privateeendowment struc- 
ture. In Europe, the idea that one’s 
education should depend on the lar- 
gesse of some well-heeled patron is 
thought of as quaintly paternalist, 
which is why most European universi- 
ties are public. (There is one private 
university in Britain, but nobody 
knows where it is.) On the whole, Eu- 
ropeans have no desire for the “cul- 
ture of philanthropy” that this book 
commends. They no more want their 
children’s education to depend on bil- 
lionaires than they want Prince 
Charles to hand out food parcels in 
Trafalgar Square to the deserving 
poor. Most British students believe 
that higher education should be a 
public responsibility and should come 
free. Then again, I am the brain- 
washed product of a communistic 
state: my own education at Cambridge 
University was entirely free of charge, 
though it would not be so today. 


n good-hearted humanistic style, 

Not for Profit makes much of the 

idea of the creative imagination. 
Education should teach us the kind of 
inward sympathy with others that 
might stop us from regarding them as 
inferior, inhuman, or stupid enough to 
have their oil stolen with impunity. Yet 
conflict and oppression are not primar- 
ily about the breakdown of the imagi- 
nation. Only a literary intellectual 


would think so. The Nazis did not 


persecute Jews because they could not 
imagine what they were feeling. They 
did not care. Nor do I have to know 
what it feels like to be chewed by a 
shark to rescue someone from such a 
fate. Literary types have a chronic ten- 
dency to overestimate the imagination. 
They do not seem to realize that geno- 
cidal leaders require a reasonable 
amount of it. If William Blake was a 
visionary, so was Pol Pot. 

The real clash of civilizations, Nuss- 
baum insists, is one “within the indi- 
vidual soul, as greed and narcissism 
contend against respect and love.” This 
is to reduce political issues to moral 
ones, and political questions to indi- 
vidual psychology. In an illuminating 
passage, she draws on psychological re- 
search to illustrate how the infant learns 
to project its disgust at its own smelly 
animality (those kids again!) onto sub- 
ordinate social groups. It also learns to 
reach beyond self-centeredness to expe- 
rience the reality of other selves. 

All this is surely true. But if social 
divisions really do have their roots in 
the human psyche, then they are re- 
markably hard to change—even if, 
like Nussbaum, one highlights the way 
they are shaped by social situations. 
This points to a fundamental contra- 
diction in the liberal vision. On the 
one hand, liberals are basically opti- 
mistic souls who hold that there is 
much good in humanity. If social in- 
stitutions are blocking that good, they 
can be reshaped in ways that allow it 
to come through. And this implies a 
firm faith in the power of politics. On 
the other hand, liberals believe above 
all in the value of the individual, 
which makes them rather skeptical of 
collective political action. Confronted 
with social problems, they therefore 
tend to fall back on moral exhorta- 
tions and changes of heart. 

Both Nussbaum and Judt are bearers 
of exceedingly bad news. Our social or- 
ders are driven by greed, crippled by a 
crass utilitarianism, and callously indif- 
ferent to education in anything but the 
most bloodless, technocratic sense of the 
term. And the United States and the 
United Kingdom are the worst offend- 
ers. This news will not go down well in 
the States, whose people like to think 
well of themselves. It will go down a lot 
better in Britain, where they enjoy noth- 
ing more than a good grumble. = 
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ob Dylan had a name for it: 
Jier he decided to un- 
leash some cold hard facts on a 
friend, or a soon-to-be-ex-friend, 
with no regard for hurt feelings 
and no mercy, he called it a 
truth attack. And his predilec- 
tion for truth attacks, more than 
anything else except maybe his 
Christmas album, reveals Dylan 
to be a true child of farnorthern, 
Scandinavian Minnesota, where 
he was born and raised. 
Scandinavia is the ancestral 
homeland of the truth attack; its 
locus classicus is Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck, with Gregers Werle un- 
masking the “life-lies” of the 
Ekdal family. The Wild Duck and 
its progeny—Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Iceman Cometh, Thomas 
Bernhard’s Woodcutters, Lars 
von Triers Dogville—cut deep, 
but it’s all a bit stagy: their truth 
attackers seem to lash out for no 
reason; their victims either trag- 
ically crumble or tragicomically 
piece the armor of their illusions 
back together, and tend not to 
grow or change unless they die. 
There are mixed motives, per- 
haps, but no cross-purposes, 
none of the mess of the real that 
makes offstage interactions be- 
tween people so fathomless. 
In her novel The True Deceiver, Finn- 
ish writer Tove Jansson explores the 
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mess of the real in a Nordic light—clear 
and bright and all too revealing. The 
book centers on Katri Kling, a tough 


twenty-five-year-old who cares for her 
somewhat simpleminded fifteen-year-old 
brother, Mats, in a small Scandinavian 
village. Their mother has died and their 
father was not a local; the book doesn’t 
dwell on such matters, but they are 


probably why Katri has made herself so 
hard. Her big scary dog never wags its 
tail. Katri puts everyone on edge by 
being unwilling, or unable, to stoop to 
“the whole sloppy, disgusting machin- 
ery that people engage in”: kind words, 
or accepting a cup of coffee, or giving 
her dog a name, or trusting anyone. 
The village children call her “witch”; 
the storekeeper hates her for having 
laughed at his “ludicrous” lust; her eyes, 
like the dog’s, are an unnatural yellow. 
She is excellent with numbers, which 
are clean and pure. 

On the outskirts of the village lives 
Miss Anna Aemelin, an older artist in 
a different kind of retreat from the world. 
Her mode is dottiness. She pays atten- 
tion only when drawing the forest floor, 
her true love, and her art has made her 
rich: she adds rabbits with flowery fur to 
every drawing, and a publisher writes 
some text and puts out another chil- 
dren’s book. Katri decides to go 
after Anna for her money—Mats 
is an artist, too, he draws and 
designs boats, and Katri wants to 
give him a boat of his own. So she 
starts bringing Anna’s groceries 
to the house, then starts answer- 
ing her mail, until she has wormed 
her way into living in Anna’s 
house and controlling more and 
more of her life. 

At first I felt anxious for inno- 
cent Miss Anna in Katri’s clutch- 
es, but in rereading the book I saw 
how evenly matched they are. 
Anna knows that “if there’s some- 
thing I really want, then I get it, 
all the way, and nothing stops 
me.” “Perhaps the reason people 
called Anna Aemelin nice,” be- 
gins Jansson’s first description of 
her, “was because nothing had 
ever forced her to exhibit malice, 
and because she had an uncom- 
mon ability to forget unpleasant 
things.” Anna’s absentminded- 
ness is as willed and productive as 
Katri’s heartlessness. The take- 
over of Anna’s life is as useful 
for Anna as for Katri. What 
looks like a duel is actually a 
relationship—as so often happens. 

Anna, too, has hidden motives, hid- 
den even from herself. She is tired of 
ruining her art with those sentimental 
bunnies, and of the endless letters from 
children asking about the bunnies but 
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really asking for comfort, for Anna’s 
time and attention. (“Miss Aemelin,” 
Katri says, “you're actually quite cynical. 
How have you managed to hide that?”) 
But she is too nice to do anything about 
it on her own. When Katri takes de- 
cades’ worth of Anna’s belongings out 
onto the ice, where they sit in a shocking 
heap and wait for the spring thaw to sink 
them forever, Anna secretly knows that 
this is the only way she will ever be free 
of her stuff in a way that is “not even the 
least bit [her] fault.” At least Katri is 
honest with herself. But is ruthless hon- 
esty what counts, as Katri likes to think, 
or is it just a way of being unpleasant, as 
Anna airily says? At one point, Katri 
rages that Anna “know s] nothing about 
fair play! You're a difficult opponent. 
The truth needs to be hammered in 
with iron spikes, but no one can drive 
nails into a mattress!” 

Why does Katri get so angry at 
Anna, at what she calls Anna’s 
“caprice and self-deception” or, more 
generally, “gentle, unconscious cruelty 
and easy, narrow-minded evasion and 
stupidity—most of all stupidity, tal- 
ented, incurable stupidity”? It must be 
because of what Katri has lost, 
through no fault of her own; because 
Anna has money and talent, and had 
parents; because Katri has had to 
learn to see doglike, iron obedience 
and abstract rigidity as all you can 
rely on, something Anna “will never 
know and never understand!” The 
terrible thing about privilege is that it 
is a privilege; the better-off live better, 
and are better, and there may be no 
compensation for the rest of us. 


he True Deceiver is the second 

of Jansson’s novels to be repub- 

lished in the United States by 
NYRB Classics, after The Summer 
Book, and the two make a fascinating 
pair. The Summer Book is about a six- 
year-old girl, Sophia, and her grand- 
mother on a Scandinavian island; 
Sophia’s father is there, too, but he, 
like all good fathers in Jansson, is off 
working by himself on his art most of 
the time, leaving the women and chil- 
dren to worlds of their own. They pass 
the time telling stories, and Sophia 
learns to dive and gets a kitten, and 
visitors come and then, thankfully, go. 
Jansson knows, as she put it in a prize- 
acceptance speech, that “there should 


always be something left unexplained” 
in a book, “a path at which the writer 
respectfully stops to let the [reader] 
continue alone.” 

The island is beautiful and mysteri- 
ous, like Jansson’s haunting draw- 
ings that fill the book (about which 
more below). To say that this book 
is like a perfect summer day is not 
only a bit too much, it is not 
enough—the book takes that day’s 
softest breezes, its brightest flowers, 
and only the most beautiful sparkles 
from a whole morning’s sunlight on 
the water and brings them home for 
you in a glass-walled box. At the 
same time, it is a book of terrors. 
Sophia’s mother has died, a fact men- 
tioned only once in passing but which 
colors everything. In the chapter 
“Playing Venice,” Sophia says: 


“Look, Mama... I’ve found a new 
palace.” 

“But my dear child, I’m only ‘Mama’ 
to your father,” Grandmother said. 
She was concerned. 

“Ts that so!” Sophia shouted. “Why is 
he the only one who gets to say ‘Mama’?” 

She threw the palace in the water 
and stalked away. 


Grandmother is protective, but is 
herself growing old and scared; she is 
crabby sometimes and occasionally 
loses her temper. Jansson wrote the 
book when she was nearly sixty and 
shortly after the death of her own 
beloved mother and inhabits both 
Sophia’s and Grandmother’s worlds. 
The family circumstances only bring 
out what Jansson knows is a general 
truth about childhood: its adventures 
are always right on the edge of terror, 
like tickling, otherwise what’s the 
fun. Like Virginia Woolf’s To the 
Lighthouse—another book mourning 
its author’s mother—The Summer 
Book is so delicately balanced be- 
tween light and dark that to mention 
its glittering beauty makes it hard to 
believe it could be so dark, but to call 
it a book about grief and loss makes 
it hard to imagine it could be so 
bright and funny. 


ove Jansson was born in 1914 
to two successful artist par- 
ents. They were part of Fin- 


land’s sizable Swedish-speaking mi- 
nority: Jansson wrote in Swedish. She 


always wanted to be an artist and writ- 
er, especially in the context of her end- 
lessly creative, supportive, and interest- 
ing family, with whom she lived until 
the age of twenty-eight. For most of 


v 


her life, into her seventies, she spent 
all but the wintriest months on 
Klovharu, a small treeless island about 
as far out as you can get on the archi- 
pelago in the Gulf of Finland. 
(Klovharu is much more barren and 
rustic than the island setting of The 
Summer Book, which was based on 
the island where Jansson’s brother 
Lars lived; Lars’s daughter, Sophia, 
lost her mother as a child.) Timid or 
misinformed publishers used to de- 
scribe Jansson as living alone, but in 
fact she lived with her partner of more 
than forty years, Tuulikki Pietilä, an- 
other artist. Jansson died in 2001 at 
the age of eighty-six. 

Her style is the fresh and lumi- 
nous kind that tempts people to call 
it “natural”—especially when the au- 
thor is a woman—but of course is actu- 
ally the product of impeccable crafts- 
manship and long, hard work. Perhaps 
in exasperation at those who took her 
artistry for granted, Jansson pulled back 
the curtain in Fair Play, an autobio- 
graphical novel about two female artists 
much like Jansson and Pietilä. (The 
book came out in 1989, when Jansson 
was in her mid-seventies; it has been 
published in Britain and is forthcoming 
in the United States.) A chapter about 
the Jansson-character’s work quotes a 
long section of a short story in progress 
and describes how both women edit it, 
trying to improve it. By the end of the 
chapter Jonna, the character based on 
Pietilä, is sick of the process in a way 
every artist’s spouse can surely identify 
with (even those who are artists them- 
selves): “All those words that got 
changed and changed places and I can’t 
remember how they were yesterday and 
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what’s happened to them today! I’m 
tired!” In exasperation, Jonna wonders 
whether the writer can manage to give 
a simple description of Jonna herself. 
The result is so sensitive to details of 
appearance and character, so casually 
and as it were thought- 
lessly infused with at- 
tention and love, that 
Jonna is left quite 
breathless (as are we) 
and settles into hours, 
and a lifetime, of slow, 
patient work with her 
partner. The thing is, 
the story that the 
chapter quotes is 
lousy—a version of 
Jansson’s writing with 
everything except 
whatever it is that 
matters most. We may not learn the 
secrets of Jansson’s genius here, but we 
get clear proof that her prose is a lot 
harder to pull off than it looks. 

In English, of course, her prose is 
also the work of a translator: for these 
three novels, Thomas Teal. On the 
basis of his Janssons alone, he is sure- 
ly one of our best translators into Eng- 
lish, from any language. Here is the 
opening of Fair Play, in Teal’s transla- 
tion for the American edition: 


Jonna had the happy ability to 
wake up every morning as if to a new 
life, opening before her clean and 
unspent right through to evening, 
rarely shadowed by yesterday’s wor- 
ries and mistakes. 

Another ability—or rather a gift, al- 
ways equally surprising—was her flood 
of unexpected and completely sponta- 
neous ideas. Each lived and blossomed 
powerfully for a time until suddenly 
swept aside by a new impulse demand- 
ing its own undeniable space. Like now 
this business about the frames. 


The rhythms of these sentences are 
beautiful. A new life, pause, opening 
before her and rushing to evening, 
pause; the brief damming up, between 
dashes, before the flood of spontane- 
ous ideas; the separate (coherent, 
comma-less) sentence describing the 
ideas’ lives followed by a short, choppy, 
and for the first time colloquial sen- 
tence detailing a new one: “Like now 
this business about the frames.” These 
are not the same rhythms as in the 
original Swedish, a language that uses 
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| WONDER WHETHER 
THEY HAVEN'T MIS- 
UNDERSTOOD THIS 
COMPLETE FREE- WA 
DOM JUST A 
WEE BIT. 


commas and run-ons differently than 
English; they are fully thought-out and 
fully felt re-creations. As for word 
choice, “unspent” is inspired (the dic- 
tionary would say unconsumed, un- 
used), and “ability” and “gift” are es- 
sential. The Swedish 
words are egenskap 
(characteristic or qual- 
ity) and förmåga (ca- 
pacity or ability); 
Swedish, like Ger- 
man, uses abstract, 
suffixy nouns more 
comfortably than 
does English, and a 
literal translation of 
the first sentence, 
“Jonna had a fortu- 
nate characteristic: of 
waking up every 
morning ...” shows what Teal’s unfussy 
but precise language has accomplished. 
All these decisions are invisible to a 
reader of the English, who feels only 
how swiftly and surely the book is 
opening up and drawing us in. 


t this point, if not much soon- 

er, anyone who knows Jansson 

is probably wondering when I 
will get around to mentioning that she 
is one of the world’s great children’s 
writers, creator of the Moomins and 
the other remarkable inhabitants of 
Moominland. There are Moomin 
theme parks in Finland and Japan, 
Moomin movies (the latest with voices 
by the Skarsg4rds and a theme song by 
Bjork), TV shows, comic strips, at least 
one opera, and a series of Moomin 
books translated and beloved around 
the world; the prize speech quoted 
above was for the Hans Christian An- 
dersen Award in 1966, about children’s 
books in particular—she said “child” 
where I put “[reader].” Jansson was 
trained as a painter and illustrator, and 
the Moomin books are filled with, and 
unimaginable without, her joyous, sub- 
tle, brilliant drawings. She captures 
mood and psychology in even the sim- 
plest sketches; her compositions are lit- 
tle masterpieces of action (Moomin- 
troll diving under the sea), scale (tiny 
figures lost in a huge forest), and con- 
trast (empty white silhouettes in an 
inky landscape). Being both illustrator 
and writer is already a rare feat—John 
Tenniel to her own Lewis Carroll, 


Artwork by Tove Jansson from Moomin: 
The Complete Tove Jansson Comic Strip © Solo/ 
Bulls. Courtesy Drawn & Quarterly, Montreal 


Ernest H. Shepard to her own A. A. 
Milne—but having also written non- 
children’s fiction of such stature is as 
far as I know unprecedented. It is rath- 
er as though Jonathan Franzen not 
only admired Charles Schulz but was 
Charles Schulz, retired from comic 
strips and deciding to try his hand at a 
family novel.’ 

Moominpappa, Moominmamma, 
and Moomintroll are adorable white 
big-nosed creatures with soft fur and 
expressive eyes: excellent swimmers, 
winter hibernators after gorging them- 
selves on pine needles, and with all sorts 
of other eccentricities too. They look 
the same, distinguished mainly by 
Moominpappa’s top hat and Moomin- 
mamma's handbag or apron, and though 
they are not quite a species—the 


A HT 
PERNICIOUS NAIV 
AND ACUTE CHRONI 


Moomins are terribly insulted when a 
zookeeper tries to round them up as 
hippos—they are more than just a 
family: Moomintroll’s love interest, the 
Snorkmaiden, is and isn’t quite a 
Moomin; she looks the same as the rest, 
except for bangs and an ankle bracelet. 
What the Moomins are is a tribe, like 
the “tribe” of creative people. They are 
dreamy, polite, good-natured, and philo- 
sophical in their own ways—Moomin- 
pappa with his “kindly and checkered 
life,” who sometimes stares moodily out 
to sea and works on his memoirs; 
Moominmamma, the domestic and 


* The result is a problem of framing compa- 
rable to the problem of describing The Sum- 
mer Book: to start off discussing Jansson as 
the creator of the Moomintrolls, as most 
critics do, makes it all but impossible to con- 
vey the depth and intelligence of her writing 
for adults—how could it be that good if she’s 
“just” a children’s writer? I have taken the 
opposite approach here, with the opposite 
risk, of implying that she is just another nov- 
elist slumming it in kids’-book-land. 


practical center of the family, “highly 
moral and broad-minded” (about 
Moominpappa’s memoirs she asks only 
that he not read anything out loud to the 
children that could give them “a bad 
impression of us. Just say ‘dash dash dash’ 
instead”). Playful and adventurous 
Moomintroll is not the center of the 
books the way child characters are in 
most children’s books—orphaned, down 
a rabbit hole, or with grown-ups who 
speak in trumpet like in Peanuts—but 
rather the way the child is in most happy 
families, not least because Moominmam- 
ma and Moominpappa have carried play 
and adventure into adulthood. 

As the tribe of artists is wont to do, 
Moomins welcome into the fold anyone 
who wants to join in the fun, and a 
galaxy of secondary characters populate 
Moominland, all of whom learn 
from or change one another in 
psychologically perceptive and 
fully novelistic ways: Snufkin, the 
wise lone wanderer; the fussy, anx- 
ious Fillyjonks and rigid, bossy 
Hemulens; scatterbrained, greedy 
little Sniff; and the spoiled phi- 
losopher Muskrat, who is usually to 
be found in Moominpappa’s ham- 
mock reading a tome called The 
Uselessness of Everything and wait- 
ing for Moominmamma to bring 
him some cake. Misabel has terrible 
hair and is afraid of everything 
until she becomes an actress. The 
hordes of glowing, vaguely maggotlike 
Hattifatteners, who gather and discharge 
the electricity from lightning storms, 
never quite give up their secrets. 

There is, in short, everything in the 
Moomin books: giant comets and se- 
cret caves and tree houses and stilts and 
magic-carpet clouds and amusement 
parks run by despotic practicaljoking 
kings and time machines and ski in- 
structors. Also death—a squirrel freez- 
es when winter comes; the Moomins 
sometimes have to kill a wild animal 
for food, though Moominmamma will 
usually apologize to the widow, who is 
often glad to be rid of her husband 
anyway. There is romance, and not the 
kids’-book kind either: Snorkmaiden 
has a thing for being tied up and rough- 
ly run off with by pirates; Moomintroll 
brings her to a deserted island, think 
ing she’ll enjoy it—“Darling, PIL be 
there,” he says—but she replies, “I 
know—but no one to compare you 
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with.” There is ferocity, often expressed 
by Little My, the character who replaces 
Sniff in the later books as the Moomins’ 
foil and less-than-well-meaning friend. 
She is often described as “anarchic,” but 
in fact she’s a vicious little sociopath, 
and she knows it too. In Moominland 
Midwinter, she goes skating on ice about 
to melt: “I hope the silly asses won't be 
hopping out here to save me,” she thinks, 
“That'd spoil everything.” When the 
cracks widen, Moomintroll rushes out 
to save her; she grabs hold of his ears and 
pulls while he jumps from floe to floe 
back toward shore; and when he ends up 
“floating in the sea with water up to his 
ears, while a spirited little ice floe kept 
knocking him in the back of his neck, 
Little My had let go of his ears and 
taken a last long jump ashore. It is 
strange how deftly people like the Mys 
get on in life.” Perhaps unsurprisingly, 
Jansson said Little My was her favorite 
Moomin character. 

Whereas all the Moomin books are 
splendid adventures—my favorite is the 
first, Comet in Moominland—the later 
ones are extraordinarily dark as well. 
Moominpappa at Sea, the second to last 
of the Moomin books, is about Pappa’s 
sense of aging and failure; the family 
leaves Moominvalley and Moomintroll 
leaves childhood; the Snorkmaiden is 
gone and sometimes even forgotten. In 
the last book, Moominvalley in Novem- 
ber, six non-Moomins arrive at the 
house a few months later to find that the 
Moomin family has vanished. All that’s 
left for the six to do is try, with the 
limited means at their disposal, to create 
a functioning family life. Like The Sum- 
mer Book, written only two years later, 
Moominvalley in November is about re- 
building one’s life on a foundation of 
loss. It is also Jansson’s last gift to her 
young readers, allowing them to learn 
to say goodbye. 

Along with the eight Moomin 
novels—actually seven and a book of 
short stories, Tales from Moominval- 
ley—decades of daily Moomin comic 
strips are now being published as well, 
in fabulous oversized hardcover books 
(volume five is just out). There are 
also new translations of her picture 
books—including one of the great 
shy-child stories of all time, Who Will 
Comfort Toffle?-—and a new line of 
board books, stickers, and so on. 

Outrage at these new products has 
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been expressed by a segment of 
Jansson’s passionate fans. But no one is 
writing sequels, the board books use 
Jansson’s own illustrations, and there 
were always Snufkin refrigerator mag- 
nets, Moominpappa coffee mugs, and 
Moomintroll piggy banks and TV se- 
ries, during Jansson’s lifetime too. (She 
drew the line at Little My toilet paper.) 
One can’t but think of Anna Aemelin 
and her bunnies: Anna gets business 
letters and proposals and royalties pour- 
ing in, which she firmly ignores while 
Katri wants to exploit them. Jansson 
with her Moomins is Anna, but she is 
also Katri with her cold eye. 

What is finally most astonishing 
about Tove Jansson’s art is how 
deeply she can enter into all of her 
characters, sympathetic and unsym- 
pathetic, in the novels and the 
children’s books too. It is rare for a 
children’s writer, or anyone, to have 
as much feeling for, say, the Red 
Queen’s inner life as for Alice’s, 
never mind the flamingo mallet’s. In 
fact, the more time you spend with 
Jansson’s books, the harder it gets to 
tell her genres apart. Katri Kling 
savagely scrubs the house “the way 
women clean when they can’t lash 
out,” but so does Fillyjonk. Jansson’s 
out-of-print novel Sun City, about a 
retirement home in Florida, is like 
nothing so much as a gallery of 
Moominvalley characters, each 
dealing in his or her own Snufkin- 
esque or Little Myish way with old 
age and death. 

And what is in and between Jans- 
son’s characters is never simple. Early 
in The True Deceiver, Katri attacks 
the storekeeper for being unkind to 
Anna Aemelin: 


“But I’m not being unkind,” he 
burst out, genuinely hurt. “I sell to the 
whole village, and no one’s ever said I 
was unkind...” 

Katri interrupted . . . 

The storekeeper said, very softly, 
“You're the one who’s unkind.” 


But he is unkind to Anna Aemelin; 
he just doesn’t realize it. Jansson re- 
veals the ambiguities in every en- 
counter. There are no easy moral 
judgments. Only the very finest art 
can show us so many shades of psy- 
chological nuance, yet make them 
visible with such clarity. a 
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a. A little problem, so they say 

b. A game in which people bid to make 
contract 

c. Work cycle for day in ring 

d. Chemical agent involved in global warming 

e 

f 


Person in an illegal occupation, in short, but more so 33. 
Source of seawater? That’s something important 


to watch 


g. A no-frills type article placed in ship’s sack for a return 
h. Do anticipate cultivating successful crop of beans 


i. Commercial break at sea 


1. Small change, etc.—or a slice of pizza (6) 


8. Number between 151 and 99, carried to not even 


seven places, for a lesson (7) 
9. Going after gym worker (4) 
11. Tillers taking height off trees (4) 
12. Badly leveraged, it’s under water (9) 
13. Connection, in nautical miles (4) 


15. | Whisper sweet nothings for each person with barrels 


of work! (6) 


16. Let’s say your mother’s sister booed a cruel, cold 


antagonist (13) 
19. Playwright dotes on being reviewed (5) 


21. Change of course announced for part of a dash, 


colloquially (4) 
22.  Vocally train, in the past tense (4) 
23. They’re loaded with deceased fish (5) 


24. Item I got into: pop music that’s coming back (4) 
25. A bit of dancing in retirement can produce strokes (4) 28. 
26. Playing role in Tosca, Lakmé—those are steps up in 


the opera world (5) 
31. Paddled? Listen, it could be a turnoff (4) 


32. What’s more than half gruesome: scrambled eggs (5) 30. 


cee 


aie 


Several lines of communication between 
Afghanistan, Zaire (6) 
34. Extraordinary, obscure, ultra-rare: Ten Piano 


Preludes (13) 


2. Craftsmen can start senior high school, skipping 
college (9) 
3. Steno pool? It’s a beginning (5) 
4. Decode scare plot (5) 
5. Rock drummer? Call the operator! (5) 
6. Big stick up at lair—I said “Duck!” (9) 
7. Bookkeepers, often faceless team players around 
a TV show (8) 
8. Make advances with a car running outside—you 
can get a date here (8) 
10. Stick with central character taken from Heart of 
Darkness (4) 
14. Appraised, roughly, as “Get lost!” (9) 
17. Mama's boy goes around campus area with Red 
Army group (8) 
18. 22 Across, missing a king (3) 
20. Asserts this is wrong way through Germany (7) 
21. Spouts nonsense—it could go either way (6) 
27. John Dickson, who wrote about rest and recreation (4) 
Credit card, with respect to eliminating 
redundancy! (4) 
29. Ruth Madoff is one not fully participating in 
Ponzi scheme? (4) 
Look steadily, endlessly, at a strip (4) 


Contest Rules: Send completed diagram with name and address to “Good Times,” Harper’s Magazine, 666 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10012. If you already subscribe to Harper’s, please include a copy of your latest mailing label. Entries must be received by October 13. Senders 
of the first three correct solutions opened at random will receive one-year subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine (limit one winner per household 
per year). Winners’ names will be printed in the December issue. Winners of the August puzzle, “Newsclippings,” are Elizabeth Feinberg, 
Carlsbad, Calif.; Henry Mooney, San Francisco; and Tom Swanson, Tillamook, Ore. 
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FINDINGS 


Tec found that suicide rates drop after U.S. 
presidential elections in states that support the winning 
candidate, and that suicides drop even further in states 
that support the loser. It was determined that stock- 
market returns in predominantly Muslim countries are 
nine times higher during the holy month of Ramadan 
than they are the rest of the year. Girls with younger 
brothers lose their virginity later, and girls with older 
brothers experience menarche later. Women who drink 
regular beer are at increased risk for psoriasis, but women 
who drink light beer are not. A man’s likelihood of pick- 
ing up a female hitchhiker was correlated with her breast 
size, and a man’s likelihood of infidelity to a female part- 
ner was correlated with his financial dependence on her. 
A new species of titi monkey, which has a bushy red 
beard and mates for life, was discovered in Colombia. 
American students exhibit an inferior understanding of 
the “equals” sign. At Stonehenge, archeologists discov- 
ered a second henge; in the Sistine Chapel, a brain stem 
and spinal cord were discovered in God’s neck; and on 
Bulgaria’s Sveti Ivan island, the bones of John the Bap- 
tist were unearthed. It was revealed that the human 
buttocks tan poorly. 


‘Le liger cubs were born in a Taiwanese zoo whose 
keepers had allowed an African lion and a Bengal ti- 
gress to cohabitate. Previous attempts to separate the 
couple, said the zoo’s owner, had made the lion “very 
angry.” Beavers reintroduced to Scotland through the 
Scottish Beaver Trial had produced offspring, the first 
beavers to be born in the country in 400 years. Polar 


bears were eating the eggs of barnacle geese, and both 
Greenlandic polar bears and Svalbardian glaucous gulls 
were suffering from industrial contamination. Moose 
malnourished in childhood are at greater risk of devel- 
oping arthritis in old age. Female mongooses were found 
to coordinate their litters in order to keep other mon- 
goose mothers too busy to kill rivals’ pups. Adult moon- 
gooses were seen teaching their children how to open 
plastic Easter eggs filled with rice and fish. Neurologists 
identified the regions of the brain responsible for baby 
talk. Scientists concluded that the female ancestor of all 
human beings lived 200,000 years ago and that frogs 
learned to leap before they learned to land. 


L. Nevada, Christians prayed for the relocation of 
Bubba, a 700-pound black bear with a bulletproof skull 
who steals peanut butter from the poor. Ethnoprimatolo- 
gists recommended ways for villagers in Guinea to avoid 
or defuse chimpanzee attacks. “Keep calm,” advised 
Kimberley Hockings of the New University of Lisbon. 
“Try not to scream.” Five hundred people were attacked 
and four children were killed by Peruvian vampire bats. 
The brains of gregarious locusts are 30 percent larger 
than those of solitarious locusts of the same species, ac- 
cording to neuroscientists who bred the insects over 
three generations. Aphids living on plants that produce 
the same pheromone whereby the insects announce that 
ladybugs are eating them become inured to the smell and 
are themselves likelier to be eaten by ladybugs. Pea 
aphids will drop to the ground in the presence of a lamb’s 
breath. Optimism was observed among happy pigs. m 


The Mean Reds, oil on linen, by Damian Loeb. 
Courtesy the artist and Acquavella Galleries, New York City 
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